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CHAPTER 



THE PEDLARS LAKE 



|HE western range of the Kerry 
mountains has a. wild, weird 
grandeur of its own. Ra^ed 
peaks, heaped with stones and silent as 
death, stretch grimly along the narrow 
road which leads up from the miserabk 
little seaport town of Dingle. Dingle is 
only a degree worse now than it was in 
the eventful days of the last century 
Then, as at the present time, thirty-one 
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dreary miles must be gone over, before the 
bounds of civilisation, that is, the town 
of Tralee, can be reached. In twilight, 
this road seems even more dismal than 
in noonday. The purple mountains loom 
more fantastically around in the advancing 
darkness. Their scarped outlines look like 
giant tombstones of joy, they seem to be 
invested with some ghastly secret, and to 
whisper silent messages of gloom and fore- 
boding. Connor Hill is the land of stones. 
At one point in the road, the scene 
suddenly changes ; the mountains open 
out, and a new prospect is seen. The 
hoarse roar of the Atlantic, * forceful, 
wild-clanging, loud-tossing,' as a Munster 
poet has it, is heard breaking on the rocky 
shore with a hollow thud. Along the 
mountain-side stretches a swampy valley, 
overgrown with rushes and covered with 
stagnant pools. It looks as if it might be 
the abode of lost spirits. One or two cabins 
peep out in a sheltered corner, but they 
do not inspire confidence — far from it. 
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It was at this point in the road that 
two men were standing late on an August 
evening in '97, apparently in doubt whether 
to go on or not. They were strangers to 
each other, and had been thrown together 
this evening for the first time, because 
they could not get a post-chaise to bring 
them from Dingle to Tralee, and so were 
obliged to attempt the distance on foot. 

The taller of the two was fair and 
slight, with an active, springy step which 
had plenty of life in it. His brown curly 
hair was clipped close to his head, after 
the then new fashion of Republican 
France. There was something strangely 
pathetic in his dark blue eyes, they looked 
out with a far-away, appealing expression 
in them, which went at once to the hearts 
of those he spoke to. Such a man would 
be sure to make fatal mistakes in life, 
but he would also be sure to make firm 
friends. He called himself at present 
only by his Christian name, Shawn or 
John. His companion, who had just 
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announced himself as Captain Warnford, 
was short and thick-set, with a large, 
sensual mouth and full, fleshy lips, the 
under one protruding slightly from the 
upper one. His keen black eyes seemed 
to be always taking the value of every- 
one and everything, and he was sure to 
profit by any knowledge he might chance 
to pick up. He now stood with his back 
against a rock, and striking his stick into 
the ground, said decisively, — 

* Well, hang me ! if I go on a step 
further ; we shall never get to Tralee to- 
night. I will try to find the short cut to An- 
nascaul across the mountains. I know there 
is one ; they told us that much at Dingle.' 

* I know there is, too,' answered Shawn ; 
* but I doubt if we shall be able to find it 
in this light — it is getting darker every 
minute, and we might lose our way in the 
mountains. Besides, there is the Pedlars 
Lake up yonder.' 

' What Pedlar's Lake } ' asked the other 
contemptuously. 
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* Did you never hear of it ? It is a deep 
dark pool, sunk like a cup in the top of% 
that mountain just above us. The story 
is that one of the Dingle smugglers be- 
came a pedlar, and used to hawk his goods 
about the country. His comrades swore 
they would be revenged on him ; so they 
tracked him up here, cut the pack off his 
back, and flung him backwards into the 
lake.' 

* I believe I did hear something of that/ 
answered Warnford ; * and the pedlar's 
comrades showed themselves mighty sim- 
pletons. Instead of making off with the 
pack to some strange place, they must 
needs go and sell the goods out of it at 
Annascaul, and a girl the pedlar had been 
fooling saw a broken sixpence in the pack 
— a love-token they call it — and pulled out 
the other half ; so the whole thing came to 
light. It was a blundering piece of work. 
I could have managed it better. But I 
am not going to be scared by pedlars or 
their lakes. I will try the short cut 
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Will you go first ? You know these parts 
better than I do/ 

* Very well/ was the answer. 

It would indeed have taken an experi- 
enced eye to have discovered any path at 
all among those tumbled masses of rock, 
which were wet and slippery from the little 
trickling rills that oozed out in every 
crevice, and made footing a difficult matter 
in the advancing darkness. But the two 
men were both young and active, and 
they managed to scramble along till they 
had almost reached the brow of the moun- 
tain, which hung over the road. But here 
they became separated : Warnford turned 
to the left, while Shawn kept to the right. 
For some minutes they heard nothing of 
one another. Shawn sometimes cried, 
* Follow me ; this is the best way,' but no 
answer was returned. Warnford, being an 
obstinate man, probably thought he had 
found a better route. 

But suddenly an answer was returned 
in good earnest. A sharp, ear-piercing 
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cry echoed amongst the solitary rocks, and 
then came a dull plash, as of some heavy 
body falling from a height into the water. 
There was only one listener, and he stood 
stock still, while a swift throb of terror 
clutched his heart like a vice. What was 
this that had happened ? Warnford must 
certainly have strayed too near the fatal 
lake, and had fallen into these sullen 
waters, over which no bird is said to fly, 
and in which no fish ever lived. Help 
or rescue was impossible. The lake was 
twenty feet deep, and was surrounded by 
a circle of rocks as steep as the side of a 
house. Without doubt, Warnford was now 
a mangled corpse, lying at the bottom 
of the fatal pool. It was a doomed, an 
accursed spot ! 

Shawn was naturally of a nervous tem- 
perament, and now a thousand fancies 
darted before his heated imagination. He 
fancied that he was to blame for having 
allowed Warnford to stray away ; he 
lancied that he would be accused of Warn- 
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ford's murder, and he had nothing to plead 
in his defence but his own word, which 
nobody might believe. The hour of mid- 
night, as it drew on, the silence — the over- 
powering silence — of these terrible soli- 
tudes, — all lent their influence to distract 
and bewilder him. Spectral forms flitted 
before him ; ghostly voices sounded in his 
ears; he dreaded to look back, for foot- 
steps seemed to be following him ; and 
above all rose the face of Warnford, which 
appeared now like a mocking demon, and 
now like an accusing spirit. 

Drops of perspiration stood on his fore- 
head, his knees sank under him, yet still 
an irresistible power urged him to go on. 
So on he went — over rocks — over heather 
— over trickling streams — over sharp stones 
— over swamps of sodden turf. It seemed 
as though he would never hear the friendly 
voices of human beings again. And how 
still were these rugged mountain tops ! 
Still as death, and desolate as the plains 
of Sodom. So night went, and morning 
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and noontide came, and then evening 
again, but still he had not rested. And 
Warn ford, — was he not stretched a mangled 
corpse in the depths of the Pedlar's 
Lake, miles and miles away ? 




CHAPTER II. 



NORAH ENTERTAINS A VISITOR. 




HE shades of evening were 
lengthening over Loughnascaul, 
and the deep purple mists were 
growing deeper and more purple. On the 
sheltered mountain strips a few lean Kerry 
cows were cropping the scanty grass that 
grew among the heather. They lifted up 
their heads, with a faint lowing sound, as 
if to ask why no one had come to drive 
them down to be milked. No one had 
come ; but stay ! some one was coming. 
There was a farm-house further down the 
glen, where Mickey Ruagh, or Mickey the 
Red, lived with his sister Norah. 
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He had been away all the day at Dingle 
fair, but he would be home soon now. 
The thought of him made Norah throw 
her red cloak over her head, call to her 
black and white dog, Yap, to follow her, 
and in a trice she was hurrying up the 
glen to drive the cows down from the 
mountains. Mickey Ruagh was hard to 
please, a close-fisted, money-loving man, 
who stinted Norah in cloaks and petticoats, 
as he had once stinted his gay little wife, 
Bridget. But Bridget soon got tired of 
her hard bargain. She only lived with 
Mickey for a year and a half, and then 
ran away to find better living and better 
company than she had found in her 
miserly home. She left a son called 
Mickeen behind her, now fifteen years 
old, and a miniature edition of his father. 
His wife's desertion was always a sore 
point with Mickey Ruagh, and never 
failed to rouse the devil in him. 

Though Norah's red cloak hid the 
back of her head, still her face and 
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the thick, ripph'ng masses of her splen- 
did amber hair could be plainly seen. 
This peculiar shade of hair is always 
called 'amber' by the Munster poets, 
but the country people call it yellow, 
and so Norah was known as Norah Buidhe, 
or * yellow Norah/ She was tall and 
finely proportioned. The mountain air 
had breathed its healthy vigour into her 
broad chest and rounded arms, and her 
eyes had something of the deep purple 
tint of the heather, which stretched around 
her on all sides. As she lifted up those 
magnificent eyes, with their long, black 
lashes, they conveyed a sense of vague, 
slumbering power. Her whole nature 
was instinct with dormant life, long pent- 
up and yearning for an outlet. She had 
lived for twenty-one years among those 
desolate mountains and lonely glens, and 
though she had felt little during this 
time, yet what infinities of emotion lay 
wrapped up in the hush of her being, 
waiting till the magic hour would arrive I 
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Just now, as her bare feet sank among 
the heather, and as she called the cows 
around her, she had no special thought, 
except that her work for the day was nearly 
done, and that Mickey would be sure 
to scold her about something. Suddenly 
she glanced up towards a far-away open- 
ing in the glen, and there she saw. . . . 
What did she see ? A man, bare-headed, 
hurrying along in furious haste, some- 
times looking behind him, as though he 
fancied himself pursued. He stopped 
short when he saw Norah, then he hurried 
on again faster than before, he was evi- 
dently making for her, he was coming 
closer and closer. She waited for him, 
half curious and half surprised. His face 
was white, but there was a crimson spot on 
each cheek ; his eyes were wild and blood- 
shot ; and the green bag of books dragged 
wearily from his shoulder. H e seemed ready 
to sink from exhaustion and excitement. 

* You live here 1 ' he gasped, as he came 
up to Norah. 
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She made no answer, for she did not 
understand him. 

* You live here ? * he said again, this 
time in Irish, but he did not ^peak it 
fluently, the words came out with diffi- 

' culty, as if he could hardly remember 
them. 

* Sha /' (yes) answered Norah, pointing 
to Mickey's cabin, now not ten yards 
distant. It was long and low, with a 
blackened thatch, and an unsightly vista 
of dirty pools and tumble-down cow-sheds 
round it. The only picturesque object 
was the pale azure blue of the turf-smoke 
which was gradually ascending into the 
clear, evening sky. Yet there seemed 
an under-current of music in the still, 
languid air, which Norah had never heard 
before. 

* What's your name ?' asked the stranger, 
hurriedly. 

* Norah — they call me Norah Buidhe — 
yellow Norah.' 

* Well, Norah, you must give me shelter 
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for the night. ' In the name of heaven, 
in the name of God, in the name of all 
that you hold dear, you must take me in. 
I have been wandering about since this time 
yesterday, and I can bear it no longer.' 

He leaned against the low turf wall that 
fenced in Mickey's farm -yard, and gazed 
intently into Norah's face. 

* I've no place of my own,' she stam- 
mered, blushing all the while a * celestial, 
rosy red.' * I live with my brother, 
Mickey Ruagh. He won't let e'er a 
one next or nigh the house, not even a 
poor scholar. You're a poor scholar, 
sir, I'm thinking ? ' she said, with a hasty 
glance at the stranger's clothes, which 
had suffered many a grievous rent from 
the rocks and brambles. 

* Yes — yes,' he answered, eagerly. 
' That's what I am — Shawn Sheehan, 
a poor scholar. I'm sure you won't 
turn learning from your door — you know,' 
with an eloquent smile, 'every one says 
that is an unlucky thing to do.' 
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Norah shook her head. 

* It's not me at all/ she answered, 
sorrowfully. * It's Mickey — he'd kill me 
if I let e'er a one in. You don't know 
what sort he is/ and she lowered her 
voice to a frightened whisper. 

* I know that you will kill me if you 
drive me away/ said Shawn. * I tell you 
that I must look at some human being, 
hear some one's friendly voice, lie down 
in some quiet spot, or else I shall die ! ' 

His voice failed suddenly, his lips 
trembled, his face grew ashy white, he 
was about to fall. Norah caught him in 
her arms ; he was not much taller than 
she was, and she found it easy to hold 
him up. Supported by her, she led him 
through the haggard up to the farm- 
house door. His head sank lower and 
lower on her shoulder, his eyes closed ; 
he clung to her with all his weight, 
helplessly, imploringly, as a child might 
cling to its mother. 

* Holy Mary ! ' she cried, as she grasped 
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him in her strong arms. Who is he, at 
all ? I niver seen the like of him afore. 
Mickey may kill me if he likes, but Til 
niver, niver turn him away.' 

In a recess beside the fire was a stack 
of turf, and behind this was a heap of 
sweet new hay. This was Norah's bed ; 
she shook it up, and laid the stranger 
down on it with as much tenderness as 
she could. Then she brought him a mug 
of hot milk and a piece of oatmeal cake. 
He drank and ate, sighed, smiled, looked 
up in her face trustfully, and soon • sank 
back in a heavy sleep. Norah pulled off 
his sodden boots, spread her best Sunday 
skirt over him, and ran away to her 
milking. 

When Sisera took refuge with Jael, the 
wife of Heber the Kenite, she brought 
him out butter and milk in a lordly dish, 
but she smote a nail through his temples. 
It was an opposite story with Norah 
Buidhe. Since this mysterious stranger 
had clung to her for help and comfort, a 
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nail had been torn away from her heart, 
and now the refreshing waters rushed out 
in full strength. The whole world was 
different since Shawn had spoken to her 
— looked at her with those imploring, 
piteous eyes of his. 

Her life henceforth was given to him. 
When she flung her arms round him, all 
the strength of her woman's nature had 
arisen within her, and had asserted its 
dominion. She had sometimes tried to 
love her impish little nephew, Mickeen, 
and had carried and soothed him when 
he was sick or tired, but he was always 
up to some knowing trick, and cared for 
nobody but himself. 

She had often nursed the weakly lambs 
which had been brought in to stay by the 
fire during the early spring, but though 
tl;iey licked her hands and followed her 
voice, they had in time forgotten her, 
and she them. But this stranger, — what 
new sympathies had he called forth, 
what deep chords he had touched in 
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her nature ! He had made her brave ; 
brave enough even to face the terrible 
wrath of Mickey Ruagh. Mickey might 
kill her now if he liked ; sh^ felt able to 
defy him. 

As the warm milk plashed through her 
fingers into the pail, her thoughts were 
busy elsewhere. * Who was this mysteri- 
ous stranger } ' she asked herself vainly. 
•What had brought him to this lonely 
corner, as if he had dropped from the 
clouds ? What danger was he flying 
from, for he certainly seemed as though 
he was flying from something or some 
one ? Why had he trusted her so 
implicitly ? ' 

Such questions she asked over and over 
again, till she heard Mickey Ruagh coming 
along the glen. Yes, there he was. There 
was his harsh voice calling to Mickeen to 
take the pony. He had arrived from the 
fair of Dingle, evidently in a bad humour, 
and Norah, in spite of her newly-found 
courage, trembled all over. Oh, if the 
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stranger would only keep still ! If he 
would not toss and tumble, and groan and 
sob in his sleep ! She glanced in at him. 
All seemed quiet, and she hoped for the 
best 




CHAPTER III. 



MICKEY RUAGH MAKES HIMSELF UNPLEASANT. 




ICKEY NAGLE was rightly 
named Ruagh, or * the Red.* 
Not only was his long rough 
hair a dull red colour; not only was his 
broad freckled face tanned red by sun 
and wind ; not only was his short bull 
neck of a reddish hue, but there was also a 
foxy-red glimmer in his cunning eyes, so 
that they also might have been called red., 
His mouth was of the genuine Kerry typcj^. 
— well able to swallow a potato whole. 

It was long, straight, and curveless ; a 
wide slit in his face, nothing more. 

He now got off his shaggy pony, un- 
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saddled him, and gave him over to the 
care of Mickeen. Mickeen had also been 
to Dingle with his father, but he had 
returned by the short cut across the moun- 
tains. Mephistopheles had not a more 
impish look than this Kerry gossoon, who 
now tossed back his shock of red hair, and 
gave a knowing wink, as his father walked 
to the cabin door, dragging his saddle after 
him. Mickey, to use a popular phrase, 
had the * black dog on his back ; ' in other 
words, he was as cross as a bear, a fre- 
quent occurrence with him. 

* It's Norah he'll be down on,' whispered 
Mickeen, with a grin of delight 

Mickeen always took pleasure in Norah's 
scrapes, and had a keen relish in hearing 
her well scolded. 

* Norah, Norah ! how's this ? ' roared 
Mickey, as Norah appeared at the cow- 
house door. 

He spoke in Irish, and never did those 
guttural sounds come out more volubly 
than now. 
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* Well ; what's up ? ' asked Norah, trying 
to appear calm. 

* What on earth have you been at ? 
The cows not milked, and it past seven. 
Look at the sun, girl, just after setting. 
Those cows will get off their milk, and 
who'll pay me for that, I'd like to know. 
It's bachelors you're thinking of; but if 
you let one of them into the house while 
I'm away, I'll break your head, so I will.' 

Mickeen chuckled, but Norah was de- 
termined to meet her brother half-way. 

* I don't know what you're bullyragging 
me like that for ! ' she cried. * I've been an 
hour driving the cows down, and I've 
milked them as fast as my two hands would 
go. But that's always the way with you ; 
there's no pleasing you. I might wear my 
hands to the bone, and you'd find some- 
thing to fault me. It's grumble, grumble, 
grumble with you from morning to night 
I'm sick of it — so ! ' 

Mickey gazed at his usually patient 
sister in silent amazement. She had never 
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dared to speak to him like this before; 
she had never dared to answer, much less 
openly defy him. Whence had this new 
courage come ? He could not tell ; he 
only knew there was a change, and he did 
not like it. He walked into the house, 
and took his seat by the turf fire. 

The fireplace was made of a few bricks, 
set into the mud floor. A griddle, with a 
round cake of oatmeal, was placed upon it, 
and Mickey hungrily eyed the cake till it 
was done. Then he drew his straw * boss ' 
to the log which served as a table, and 
began his supper. The eatables were 
Norah*s cake, well buttered, and part of 
a pig*s head, washed down with plenty of 
butter-milk, for tea was quite unknown. 
Serenely full, Mickey laid down his two- 
pronged fork and broken-handled knife, 
.and began to grumble again. 

* I had to sell those bouhams to-day for 
half nothing,' said he ; ' it's little I cleared 
after driving them seven long miles to the 
fair. We've got bad times. There's a 
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talk of war, they say; there's pikes 
everywhere. Bad cess to war, if it makes 
money scarce ! Signs on it, there do be a 
parcel of tramps about that mane no good 
to dacent people. I heard one folly ing 
me to-day, and I riding along by the lone- 
some way across Mahan-a-boe. He was 
as lame as a duck, and kept on hollowing 
to me to stop ; but I never minded him, 
and jogged on as fast as I could. Its 
little them sort 'ud think of robbing a man, 
and murdering him too, if they got the 
chance. I've heard talk of Whiteboys, 
and Peep-of-day Boys, and Defenders, 
and such like ; but we've had ne'er a one 
at Loughnascaul yet. The Lord knows 
what we may have ! The boys are getting 
up everywhere, they do be tellin' me.' 

'What was he like?' asked Norah, 
starting up abruptly. 

' Who do you mane ? ' 

* The tramp, to be sure, that followed 
you on the mountain.' 

' He was low-sized and black-a- vised, 
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and lame, — that's all I know about him. 
There were two strange men walked out 
of Dingle e're yesterday ; likely he was one 
of them. Look you here, Norah, don't 
you be letting in e'er a one into the house 
while I'm out of sight. I'll have none of 
them fly-away chaps sitting down by my 
fire. Poor scholars or not poor scholars, 
I'll give them all the go-bye.' 

* I never let in e'er a one ; you couldn't 
say I did,' answered Norah, who, like 
most of her sex, had a lie ready to her 
hand. But all the same, her eyes strayed 
uneasily towards the corner, where the 
stranger lay concealed. A breath, a 
movement might betray him, now that 
Mickey was in a suspicious humour. 

* If ever you do let in one of those 
d — d tramps, you'll have to pay for it,' 
continued Mickey doggedly. * You may 
march out of this, my lady, and I'll go 
bail you won't go with a whole skin.' 

* Cry out when you're hurt,' retorted 
Norah. * Not a blessed soul ever comes 
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next or nigh the place. You've terrified 
every one away with your tongue. Pretty 
thanks I get for striving night and day 
to please you. Then you go railing at 
me, as if I was the worst in the world, 
and I never done a thing agin you in my 
born days.' 

' Umph ! ' ejaculated Mickey doubtfully ; 
' it's precious little you do for your 
keep.' 

* You'd find it hard to hire a servant 
that would work for you as I do ! ' cried 
Norah. * Up early and late, churning 
and washing, and looking after Mickeen, 
that's the devil himself for tricks and 
mischief.' 

* Yes ! go on,' growled Mickey, glower- 
ing at his sister, while the red glow in 
his eyes grew redder than before, ' make 
the worst of the poor gossoon, that has 
ne'er a mother to keep him straight.' 

' And why hasn't he a mother ? ' cried 
Norah. ' Who was it that drove her out 
of the house } Who was it that gave her 
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the hard word and the blow, — wasn't it 
yourself ? ' 

Mickey started up ; he lifted his hand 
as though to strike Norah to the ground ; 
but something in the flash of her eyes and 
in the dignity of her tall, Juno-like figure 
overawed him ; so he sat down again, 
grumbling sullenly to himself. 

* Tve often tould you,* he said, *niver to 
be talking about Bridget, niver to speak 
about her at all ; but it*s mighty head- 
strong youVe getting these times. Ill 
have to keep your nose to the grinding- 
stone, my fine lady. Til take the conceit 
out of you ; see if I don't ; and I know 
how to do it.' 

* You may if you like. Its mighty fine 
for you to be talkin' agin' tramps, but, 
by all you say, there's ne'er a ha'porth 
to rob in the place ; ne'er a brass farthing 
in the house.' 

* I never said I'd ne'er a brass farthing 
in the house,' answered Mickey uneasily. 
' I've just a few shillings — not many — 
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put by for a rainy day, no more, no 
more! who ever said Td more?' And 
as Mickey spoke, he clutched the rabbit- 
skin cap that he always wore slouched 
over his eyes, and again his red eyes 
flared into Norah's face. She trembled 
and was silent. ' I wouldn't put it past 
you to let in a tramp this very night,' 
continued Mickey viciously ; you're such 
a born fool ! ' 

Just at this moment, Norah heard a 
rustling behind the turf. Yes ! There 
it was again. And now came a sigh, 
a muttered groan, another sigh, and 
still another. Norah's heart grew cold 
as ice, but outwardly she was calm as 
before. 

'What's that?' cried Mickey, pricking 
up his ears. * It's a sound of breathing 
I hear. There it is again ! What is it, 
I say ? I must, I will know this very 
minute ! ' 

The courage of an eagle fighting for 
its young now came to Norah. 
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' Arrah ! don't be disturbing yourself/ 
she cried, carelessly. *Sure it's nothing 
on earth but the ould nanny-goat, that 
I carried in half-an-hour ago. She has 
a sort of a could on her, a kind of a 
chin -cough that does be bothering her 
breathing ; so I brought her into the 
warm to strive and aise her, the crather ! ' 

' Let me have a look at her.* 

Mickey started up, but Norah stood 
in front of him. 

*Sure, can't you leave the poor puld 
crather alone ! ' she cried. ' Let her die 
aisy, anyway ; you needn't go tormenting 
her ; she'll be gone afore morning. There's 
Paddy, the pony, wanting to be fed, you'd 
better go and look after him ; for you 
needn't think Mickeen '11 do it. The 
pony's worth money to you, but the ould 
nanny-goat is a'most done for, and not 
worth the lock of hay she's lying on.' 

Norah knew where to touch her brother 
best — through his pocket. The pony had 
certainly cost him thirty shillings, a fort- 
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night before. So he strolled slowly 
through the door to look after him. 

Hardly was his back turned, when 
Shawn, who had before only tossed in 
a troubled dream, started up and cried, — 

* Help ! help ! there are voices after me. 
They say I killed that man ; but I never, 
never did. He fell into that accursed 
lake by accident. I did not push him 
in, no, never, so help me God ! and yet 
I feel somehow that he will owe me a 
grudge ; yet how can that be when he is 
drowned — drowned ? — isn't he drowned "i ' 

* Who is drowned ?' asked Norah. 
'That man Warnford. I ought not to 

have let him out of my sight ; but how 
could I keep him back.^ Now there will 
be another fate against me. I have caused 
the death of two of my brothers, and 
now, perhaps, this man's blood will cry 
against me. I am always unfortunate. 
I wish I was home again with Henry 
and Julia, and my mother; and Maria — 
shall I ever see her again ? * 



o 
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* Who IS Maria ?' asked Norah eagerly. 
But there was no answer; only a 

despairing cry, ' I am always getting into 
trouble, always bringing grief and sorrow 
on those I love/ 

* Whisht ! whisht ! ' whispered Norah 
softly, as she looked into the stranger's 
troubled eyes. * You're safe enough now ; 
ne'er a one will touch you ; but if Mickey 
found you, there'd be raal murder, and 
no mistake ; so keep a quiet tongue in 
your head, for the love of the great 
God.' 

* Where is Mickey?' asked the stranger, 
still holding Norah*s hand, and gazing 
blankly into her face. 

* He's here now — beyant in the haggard, 
but he may be in on us any minute. 
Don't you mind I told you he was my 
brother ? And the quare brother he is, too. 
He might kill you if you made yourself 
known to him, and me too, for the matter 
of that.' 

'Then I will be quiet for your sake. 
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But won't you stay with me, Norah Buidhe? 
I like to see you — to hear you. My brain 
keeps quieter when you are with me. I 
do not imagine things, or bewilder myself 
with the past and the future, as I do when 
you are away/ 

* No,' whispered Norah ; * I can't stay 
with you. But I'll be in and out whenever 
I can. Never fear, I'll not lose sight of 
you, my bouchail age I ' 

' Say something kind to me now/ whis- 
pered the stranger ; * make me feel I have 
a friend. Before, I felt all alone — all 
alone in the mountains; and a strange 
spirit — a spirit of revenge, was pursuing 
me.' 

' God and Saint Patrick be with you ! ' 
she answered, stooping down. 'The Blessed 
Virgin keep you from all harm, I pray 
God, and bring you safe home.' 

She wiped the stranger's wet brow with 
her apron, and softly smoothed his short, 
curly hair. There was something about 
him that invited caresses. As her finger- 
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tips touched his cheek, on which the closed 
eyelids rested wearily, an electric thrill 
shot through her. Every touch seemed 
like a cord which was invisibly drawing 
her closer and closer to this mysterious 
visitor. 

'More! more!' he cried, opening his 
eyes as she drew her hand away. * I like 
to feel your touch, Norah, it soothes me. 
I do not hear that terrible fall in the water 
now ; that scream does not sound in my 
ears.' 

The wish to soothe was too strong to 
be resisted. Again Norah stroked his 
hair and smoothed his hot brow, and then 
she crept away to bring him a drink. The 
coast was clear. By a happy inspiration, 
she remembered that she had put some 
poppy-heads to steep a few weeks before. 
She now threw the jar into her can of 
fresh milk, and put it to the stranger's 
lips. He took a long, deep draught, then 
sank back, and gazed up earnestly into 
her down-bent face. Moved by an un- 
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controllable impulse, she stooped and kissed 
him. He gave a smile of perfect content, 
and closed his eyes peacefully. As for 
Norah, she turned away, her cheeks all 
aflame, half glad, half sorry for what she 
lad done. She was amazed at herself. 
This new rapture was devouring her whole 
being — swallowing her up in itself. The 
world now seemed a delicious dream, seen 
through midsummer sunlight. 

No mother ever watched a sleeping 
child with more anxiety than Norah did 
her new charge. The draught took effect, 
and brought the desired gift of sleep. 
There were no starts, no moans now ; 
and Norah sent up a fervent prayer of 
thankfulness to Heaven. Oh ! that this 
deep, noiseless slumber might last till 
morning. 

Meanwhile, a sable mantle drooped over 
the mountains that shut in the glen of 
Lough nascoul. The few scanty fir trees 
stood out, blots of blackness, against the 
sky. The Atlantic was some miles off, 
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and coulcl scarcely be heard. A profound 
stillness fell over the lonely glen. One 
might imagine it was uninhabited. 

Norah started up as Mickeen entered. 
He had an impish grin on his face, and 
was followed by his father, who carefully 
locked the door and put an iron bar across 
it. The turf fire still sent out a red glow ; 
it was the only light that was allowed — 
no candles, not even a rushlight, were 
lit in Mickey Ruagh's cabin during the 
summer. The moon would soon be out, 
and that cost nothing, and made not the 
smallest demand on the contents of Mickey's 
weasel-skin purse. 





CHAPTER IV. 



MICKEY RUAGH COUNTS HIS TREASURE. 




ICKEY RUAGH'S cabin was 
a very old one. The former 
tenant had, to use a com- 
mon phrase, reared a big family in it, 
and had put* up a rough wooden par- 
tition, not more than six feet high, 
with a crazy door in the middle of it, 
which shut off the kitchen and made 
a sort of inner room ; but as there 
was no ceiling, the bare thatch, with 
its. blackened rafters, held together by 
wisps of heather, stretched alike over 
both divisions, in all its primitive rough- 
ness. At the far end, cocks and hens 
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could be seen roosting peacefully, while 
underneath reposed a few weakly calves, 
that had been brought in for warmth. 

Mickey and his son Mickeen slept 
together in the inner room, while Norah, 
who had given up her bed to the stranger, 
settled herself on a sack of straw by 
the fire. As she drew the home-spun 
rug over her tired limbs, she felt that the 
last few hours had indeed brought a 
change to her life. The world was no 
longer dull and toilsome — a weary round 
of churning and milking, interspersed 
with scoldings from Mickey. That was 
past now ; a thousand larks found a voice 
in her heart, and were singing their carols 
in her ears. She clasped this new joy 
of hers in her arms, gazed ardently in its 
face, and knew that it was indeed hers. 
Sometimes she raised her head, and 
listened for a sound, but all behind the 
pile of turf was hushed and quiet 

The stranger rested well, and she 
breathed a silent prayer, that said, — 
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* Sleep on, jewel of my heart, sleep on ! 
The blessed saints watch over you ; and 
that you mayn't rouse till morning, I 
pray God/ Lulled by the music of her 
prayers, fatigue at last overcame her. 
and she slept — slept with a smile on her 
face, — as though a passing angel had 
touched her with its wings and told her 
to be of good cheer. 

Mickey Ruagh, as master of the house, 
was best off as regarded sleeping accom- 
modation. He not only had a feather- 
bed, but also a dilapidated wooden bed- 
stead. In true Irish fashion, he took 
the top, while his son Mickeen took the 
other end. Mickeen was soon snoring 
lustily, but Mickey had something on his 
mind, and was consequently wakeful. His 
anxiety about tramps and Whitefeet and 
Defenders was not put on to terrify Norah ; 
it was deep-seated and genuine. Now, 
as he sat up, half dressed, in his bed, the 
wind that moaned round the cabin-door 
sounded like some one coming to rob 
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him. The distant Atlantic waves lashing 
in fury by Minard Point, and faintly heard 
in the gloom of night, might perhaps bring 
a boat full of armed men, bent on spoil 
and plunder. At the very thought, Mickey 
cringed in abject terror. With one hand 
he grasped the mangy fur cap which rarely 
left his head, and with the other he felt for 
a stout oak stick that he always left by 
his bedside. Yes, that was safe, but there 
was no occasion for using it. 

The wind from the mountains still 
sobbed and sighed over the solitary cabin, 
but it brought no human sound with it, 
and Mickey began to breathe more freely. 
Presently the clear light of the rising 
moon stole through the crevices in the 
walls and peeped through the gaps in the 
thatch. Mickey stealthily glanced round 
to see that no one was looking, and then 
undid a small thick roll of paper which 
was pinned into his fur cap. He opened 
it, and laid it out on the brown coverlet 
before him — a long line of bank notes — - 
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three pound, one pound, five pound notes, 
some black and dingy, others new and 
crisp, but all dear to Mickey's covetous 
heart— dearer far than the morning air 
or the summer sunshine. 

He fingered them one after the other 
in blissful content, and yet this content 
was not unmixed with fear, for he was 
still haunted by the idea that his treasure 
might be snatched from him. That lame 
* tramp,' who had limped after him on the 
top of the mountain that very afternoon, 
was not at all a pleasant reminiscence. 
Mickey had not told Norah, but he had 
distinctly heard him shout * Stop ! stop ! ' 
and though he had stuck his heels in the 
pony's side, and ridden on without looking 
behind, still a strange voice always awoke 
a thousand suspicions. 

Suspicion was a ruling principle in 
Mickey's mind; even now he pinched 
Mickeen's toes to make sure that he was 
fast asleep. Mickeen gave a sleepy grunt, 
and Mickey, satisfied on this point, re- 
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turned again to his notes. He counted 
them again and again, moving his lips as 
he laid them aside, and then giving vent 
to a suppressed chuckle. 

They had cost him many a weary day, 
these notes ; he had plodded through mud 
and wind and rain ; he had stood out fairs 
by the hour ; he had driven hard bargains, 
and sworn many false oaths to get them. 
He had not spared the sweat of his brow 
or the labours of his hands ; he had lied 
and cheated, and almost stolen ; but w:hat 
mattered it to him, when there the darling 
of his soul lay before him, his own — his 
very own. 

Just as Jacob toiled fourteen long years 
for Rachel, — and they seemed but a few 
years for the love he bore her, — so it was 
with Mickey Ruagh. All his labour was 
quite forgotten, and he did not grudge a 
day of it. Where his treasure was, there 
was his heart also ; but his treasure seemed 
divided, not all in one place, and this 
evidently troubled him. His eyes often 
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wandered towards the sloping thatch. There, 
under one of the rafters, he recognised 
some object which could not be detected 
by any eye but his own. It looked like 
a small projecting piece of blackened wood, 
and as there were many such in the clumsy 
roof, no one would have remarked it 

But Mickey had certainly some meaning 
in the anxious glances which he directed 
to this spot. At length he stood up erect, 
and clambered on to the creaking partition 
which divided the outer from the inner 
room. He had some difficulty to keep his 
balance, but by dint of stretching, he could 
reach up to the roof. 

A queer figure he presented, his ragged 
frieze coat thrown round him, the sleeves 
sticking out at his ears, his dirty shirt 
tucked up at the arms, and showing his 
Esau-like skin, while round his head the 
thick uncombed red hair stood out in a 
coarse, shaggy mass. But Mickey did not 
bestow a thought on his appearance; he 
was absorbed in one idea alone. 
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The moon now shone out more brightly, 
and he reached up to the little black speck 
in the roof, and pulled out a much- worn 
leather bag. With this bundle he clam- 
bered back again to his bed, and began to 
undo it Concealed in an inside pocket 
was something heavy, tied up in a cambric 
handkerchief. Then came another hand- 
kerchief, finer and cleaner than the first; 
and then came an embroidered silk stock- 
ing, crammed as tight as it could hold. 

Mickey sat down upon his bed, and 
emptied it out. Dozens and dozens of 
Spanish dollars, bright and shining, some 
almost as fresh as the day they were 
stamped, rattled on the coarse blanket. 
These Spanish dollars were well known 
on the west coast of Kerry. Richly- 
laden galleons had often been wrecked 
on the rocks, and chests of dollars were 
sometimes found buried in the sand by 
Smerwick harbour. 

Some of Mickey's dollars he had in- 
herited from an uncle, who had been 
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almost as covetous as he was himself; 
some, by his own shrewdness, he had 
accumulated from time to time; and now 
a goodly array lay spread before him. 
He hardly knew which he liked best, — 
the crisp rustle of the bank notes, or the 
glitter of the broad silver pieces ; both 
were alike delightful. Perhaps the dollars 
looked more like money, and his heart 
favoured them more. 

He was so engrossed in the delicious 
task of gloating over his treasure, that he 
did not perceive his son Mickeen, who 
was now awake, and was watching all 
that passed from the bottom of the bed. 
Not a detail escaped Mickeen's keen, 
beady eyes, just as greedy and avaricious 
as were those of his father. Mickey, 
however, was now thoroughly off his 
guard, and a cloud passing over the moon, 
left the cabin in comparative darkness. 

* Twenty and twenty makes forty,' mut- 
tered Mickey, * and fifteen makes fifty-five, 
and thirty — no! forty-five makes a hun- 
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dred. May the Mother of Grace keep the 
thieves away ! Two hundred and seventy 
and thirty makes three hundred. Moses 
and Aaron ! isn't that a power of money ? 
What will I do to store it safe ? The 
thatch might catch fire, and where would 
I be then ? If I strapped it around me, 
tramps might knock me down and carry 
it off. If I buried it in the ground, the 
cattle might root it up, or some one 
might find it. Weary on me! my 
heart's scalded strivin' to think how TU 
hide it best.' 

Mickey at length gathered up notes and 
silver in one bundle, tied it round and 
round, and laid it under his head. There 
was a sense of blissful security, a certainty 
of possession, in feeling his hoard so close 
and near to him, yet the next minute he 
started up uneasily. Perhaps sleep might 
overcome him, the bundle might be dis- 
placed, and the secret of his life might be 
disclosed to Norah and Mickeen. No, he 
must again resort to his old hiding-place 
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in the thatch, at any rate till he could think 
of a better one. 

So the dollars were replaced in the silk 
stocking ; the notes were pinned in a piece 
of flannel, and tied and re-tied in the hand- 
kerchief. Then the leather bag received 
the treasure, and Mickey, cautiously stand- 
ing on the partition, deposited it behind 
the rafter. 

No lover ever cast a more tenderly- 
anxious glance at his fair one, than 
Mickey now did at his secret hoard. It 
was a look full of longing, full of wistful- 
ness, distrust, and affection. Then he 
returned to his bed, and, at last, he slept. 
But, even in sleep, the thought of his treas- 
ure disturbed him ; sometimes he clutched 
the blanket ; sometimes his lips moved, as 
though he were again counting over those 
bright silver dollars ; sometimes he seemed 
to bathe his hand in a pile of notes, and 
then a sort of smile illuminated his rough 
red face, so full of freckles and weather 
stains. Meanwhile, Mickeen was watch- 
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ing him with those cunning eyes which so 
much resembled Mickey's own, that they 
looked like a copy of his in miniature. 
Mickeen's glance, too, rested on that 
blackened rafter in the thatch. He had 
marked the spot well, he could not mis- 
take it, he had watched every knot in 
these cambric handkerchiefs, he knew the 
look of that leather bundle. When the 
moonlight again stole in, he thought he 
could detect it, that it stood out clear and 
distinct before his eyes. He chuckled to 
himself with delight at having, at last, dis- 
covered his father's secret. He had sus- 
pected it before, now he knew it with all 
its inns and outs. His fingers positively 
itched for these silver dollars, for that roll 
of notes. Presently, a plan formed in his 
mind. How easy it would be to rob his 
father of that treasure, and to throw 
the blame on the strange man whom 
he had watched lying asleep behind the 
turf-pile ! 

' Norah thought I didn't see him/ mut- 
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tered Mickeen, * but I did for all that 
Ay! ay! and saw more nor she wanted. 
What's that chap doin' here ? Father 
would kill Norah if he found out that 
she'd let him in. Til try her first to 
see if I can get e'er a ha'porth out of 
her. If I can't, and she flares up 
in one of her furies, she may go hang 
herself — and her chap, too, for there'll 
be real murder once the money's gone, 
and it will be gone too, if I have hands 
to take it' 

With this plan bubbling in his brain, 
Mickeen finally fell asleep again. So, 
beneath the blackened rafters of this 
desolate mountain dwelling, four human 
beings, whose dreams resembled their wak- 
ing thoughts, passed the night The stran- 
ger, pursued by some unseen danger and 
craving for human sympathy and tender- 
ness ; Norah, awakened to new life by a 
power which was thrilling her to the very 
depth of her soul ; Mickey Ruagh, occu- 
pied solely by the thought of his treasure, 
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and the fear of losing it ; and Mickeen 
filled with ambition to snatch the precious 
hoard from his father, and to lay the blame 
on Norah's friend. So the hours went 
by till morning dawned. 




CHAPTER V. 



SONGS — AND SOMETHING MORE. 




ICKEY RUAGH was too fond 
of money and money's worth 
to waste much of his time in 
bed. Five o'clock usually found him up 
and stirring. This morning he slept a 
little longer, still the sun had barely risen 
above the horizon, when he was out in 
the haggard looking at his pigs. Some 
of the young bonhams which he had not 
been able to sell at the fair yesterday, he 
thought he might dispose of to a farmer 
who lived near Castle Gregory. So, after 
his breakfast he called Mickeen, and 
ordered him to get ready to drive the pigs. 
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while he himself would follow on his grey 
pony. Norah's heart bounded at the idea ; 
if Mickey and Mickeen were safely out 
of the way, she would have the stranger 
all to herself, and might help him on his 
journey. Mickeen, on the contrary, was 
unusually sulky at the proposal of such a 
long tramp ; besides, he had his own plans 
for the day, and was very ill pleased that 
they should be suddenly thwarted. No 
sly peeps at his father's treasure now. In 
vain, however, were all his grumblings about 
sore feet and blistered heels. Mickey 
Ruagh was not to be deterred by any such 
complaints. He had made up his mind 
to go to Castle Gregory, and to bring back 
two or three more greasy bank notes to 
add to his store ; and when once he was 
bent on money-making, no one could turn 
him aside. 

* I'd have sold my wife,' he sometimes 
announced, with a chuckle, * if I could have 
got e'er a one to buy hen' 

She, alas I had sold herself for nothing* 
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But what would she not have done to get 
away from Mickey, who had no heart— ^ 
only the shell of one — a mere blind nut that 
contained no kernel. Mickeen, grumbling 
as he went, at length disappeared down 
the glen, driving his pigs, while Mickey 
slowly ambled after him on the pony, his 
fur cap slouched down over his eyes, and 
a blackened pipe in his mouth. On the 
way his eyes wandered from the goats on 
the mountain side, to the dewdrops on the 
heather. He seemed to be counting them 
up in his thoughts — he was always count- 
ing — his mind ran in figures. Though he 
could not now grasp his beloved notes and 
his precious dollars, still everything that 
could be reckoned represented them ; and 
what he did not possess, he was adding, in 
imagination, to what he did. He was 
scarcely out of sight when Shawn roused 
himself, and started up. 

As he stood at the door, the blue gleam ^ 
of a lake of Loughnascoul glittered in the 
sun, and the desire of bathing in those: 
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cool, refreshing waters was too strong to 
be resisted. 

At first there came a keen remembrance of 
that other gloomy, death-stained lough, now 
many miles away ; but by the time Shawn 
had plunged into this clear, glassy stream, 
his fears of the previous night had almost 
vanished; and he felt half ashamed of them. 

Nothing gives such a sense of freedom 
and elation as water. 

When Shawn had swam across the lake 
and back again, he was eager again for 
life, and willing to look at the phantoms 
which had troubled him the night before 
as a horrible dream. 

After all, he had really shed no one's 
blood. He was not a Cain; and if 
Warnford had perished, it was only an 
unfortunate accident, for which he was 
not accountable. 

Like most nervous people, he was sub- 
ject to sudden changes — one minute in the 
depths of despair ; the next, transported by 
hope. 
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This very faculty of hope misleads those 
who are given to it more than anything, 
and makes them believe in impossible 
things. There was a freshness in the 
August morning, too, that brought a glow 
of invincible strength. The pale azure of 
the turf smoke losing itself in the brighter 
blue of the clear sky, the lowing of the 
young calves, the crowing of exultant cocks, 
the bleating of peevish goats among the 
golden furze, and Yap, the sheep-dog, 
stretched at full length in the sun — all 
made parts of a picture, to which the back- 
ground of mountains lent breadth and 
grandeur of their own. 

There, too, at the door, was Norah, her 
amber hair shining like a glory in the sun- 
light. 

When she saw Shawn coming, her eye^ 
lids drooped, and her fingers began to 
knot at her apron-strings. There was no 
need for her now to help him to stand; 
he was once more alert and active, full 
of spring and movement. Yet she did not 
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want him to do so well without her, and 
her thoughts went back to the previous 
evening, with tender, fond regret 

* You look a sight better than you did, 
sir,' she managed to say, in very tolerable 
English. 

* If I do, it is because you have worked 
a miracle on me, Norah,' he answered. 

After he had ravenously devoured the 
breakfast of hot cakes and new milk which 
Norah had set before him, he related to 
her the history of what had passed, — the 
twilight walk with Warnford across Connor 
Hill, their ddtour by the Pedlar's Lake, the 
flop in the water, and that wild, terrible 
scream, and then the overwhelming dread 
of being accused of Warnford's murder. 

* I am half-astonished at my own weak- 
ness now,' added Shawn ; * but if you 
knew all, you would not wonder so 
much. Already, I have innocently caused 
the death of two of my brothers. One I 
persuaded to go across the seas — to the 
West Indies — against his will. He went, 
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and died of yellow fever as soon as he 
landed. The other — the other — was 
drowned trying to save me — ^ 

He stopped, as if the scene was again 
vividly before him. Then, half bitterly, he 
continued — 

* I seem always doomed to drag other 
people into misfortune. I suppose it was 
that idea that took such possession of me 
the other night, and drove me half beside 
myself.' 

* But maybe the man's not drowned at 
all,' suggested Norah. 

* Oh ! he is. I am sure he is ! ' cried 
Shawn. * If you had heard him scream, 
you could not doubt it.' 

* Mickey was telling us last night that 
some one was limping after him up there 
by Mahan-a-boe ; some tramp he thought. 
Maybe it was the man you thought was 
killed.' 

* I hardly believe it If you knew the 
Pedlar's Lake, you would see that escape 
was hardly possible. Nol the fall — the 
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scream — convince me that Warnford must 
have perished. And now, what must I do ? ' 

* You needn't go so soon/ said Norah, 
looking up yearningly at him, * Mickey 
and Mickeen's away, and the day's young 
yet. Stay till it gets cool, and Til see you 
across the glen.' 

' Meanwhile, I may take a look at some 
of my papers,' answered Shawn, opening 
his bundle. 

There were more papers than clothes in 
it ; papers of all sizes, printed and written, 
poetry and prose. 

Norah gazed at them with wonder and 
awe. 

* You're a poor scholar,* I'm thinking,' 
she said, timidly. • Didn't you tell me 
you were, last night ? ' 

* So I am : but not exactly what you 
mean by a poor scholar.' 

* Sure, I knew you was a gentleman all 
along ! ' cried Norah eagerly. 

* ' Poor scholars ' in the last century were generally can- 
didates for the priesthood, who begged their way among 
the farm-houses, and so defrayed the expenses of their 
education. 
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* Well, yes ; and rich enough to have 
got some learning ; but I want more/ 

' You must know a power, if you can read 
all that and write it too/ says Norah, 
looking in wonder at the heap of papers 
which made her feel so woefully ignorant. 
'Are all them songs, sir?' she asks, for 
songs were the only form of literature with 
which she was at all acquainted. 

• Some of them are — not all. Do you 
know, any songs, Norah, such as the " The 
Shan Van Vocht ? " ' 

No. Norah did not know the ' Shan 
Van Vocht,' she only knew a few doggerel 
rhymes ; she knew also a bit of an old Irish 
song, which she sometimes hummed to 
herself when Mickey came home in a 
fury. It ran like this, — 

* Why don't you boil up the milk for me ? 
Why don't you thicken it with butter ? 
Why don't you hasten to market 
To buy me a penn'orth of eggs there ? 
Hurrah ! who'd sneer at my little dog ? 
Hurrah ! who'd tear my old cap off? 
Hurrah ! who'd say I'm not a gentleman ? 
For my name it is Turlogh the Mighty ! ' 
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And yes ! she remembered now a scrap 
of an old Munster ballad, ' The Wallet of 
Silk.' She had thought of it yesterday 
evening as she watched the stranger com- 
ing up the glen with his bundle hung on 
his shoulder. * Do you know " The Silken 
Wallet ? " ' she asked {Ni sioda ata ant 
wallet), for she still spoke in Irish. • 'Tis 
a talk between a farmer's girl and a poor 
scholar. She sees him coming, and she takes 
him for a pedlar, and she says, says she, — 

^ Is it silk that's in your wallet ? 
Is it silk that's in your wallet, my buachhail ? 
Or apples for ladies to eat of ?** 

And he answers back, — 

** Tis not silk I have in my wallet, 
*Tis not silk I have in my wallet, my £cur one, 
Nor apples for ladies to eat of." 

And then he tells her that it's books he 
has in his wallet ; fine, grand laming, such 
as you have, sir. Sure, you're too good, 
entirely, to be bothering yourself with a 
poor,.. Ignorant girl like me.' 

'Ydu. forget, Norah, all you did for me 
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last night. Only for you I might not be 
here safe and well this morning. You have 
been what poets call a guardian angel to me.' 

* What are poets ? ' asked Norah. 

But Shawn made no reply, and went on 
ransacking his bundle of papers. At last 
he came to one very closely printed. 

• There/ he said, * Norah, is a song that 
seems to belong to you. It is called 

* Norah Buidhe/ Yellow Norah ; do you 
know it ? ' 

' No, sir,' she answered, humbly. * I 
don't seem to know e'er a thing at all' 

* Well, then, listen to this. It is your 
own Irish, so you can understand it.' 

So Norah, leaning against the door, Hst 
tened, her face uplifted, and her purplish 
blue eyes soft with tender light. It was 
now noon-day, and Shawn's song seemed 
best fitted for noon-day : it was like a bit of 
the tropics, full of warm skies and crimson 
flowers. 

* O amber-haired Norah ! 
That thy fair head could rest 
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On the arm that would shelter 

Or circle thy breast ! 
Thou hast stolen all my brain, love, 

And then left me lone, 
Though I'd cross o'er the main, love. 

To call thee mine own. 
Why, maid of my bosom. 

Should falsehood be thine ? 
Thou hast promised to wed me 

Though wealth were not mine. 
The dew-sprinkled grass, love, 

Scarce feels my light feet, 
And, amber-haired Norah, 

My kisses are sweet ! ' 

Shawn stopped, and his eyes wandered 
inquiringly to Norah's face. He was 
thinking of the kiss that had passed be- 
tween them the previous evening, and he 
knew that she was thinking of it too ; he 
saw that by the sudden blush that glowed 
over her tell-tale face and by the warm 
fervour of her eyes. It was the first time 
that she had heard anybody speak of love 
down in that desolate glen. She was as 
isolated as Robinson Crusoe on his island, 
and it was no wonder that Shawn's song 
awoke a tumult in her new-born soul. 

' Do you like it, Norah }^ he asked. 
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* I do, sir ; does it stop there ? * 

* There is only one verse more, and I 
don't care for it. It begins, — 

" My fair one is dwelling 
By Moy's lovely vale ; 
Her rich locks of amber 
Have left my cheeks pale." 

And SO on. Poets are strange creatures, 
aren't they, Norah } ' 

* What, sir } ' 

* I mean people who write these songs ; 
they are inspired in very odd ways — by 
amber hair and cherry lips, and so on. 
But since I've seen that wonderful hair of 
yours, I am not surprised. I never saw 
anything like it before. You must give me 
a lock of it, to take away as a keepsake.' 

* I will give you anything I have, sir ! ' 
cried Norah eagerly, lifting up her eyes. 

Such naiveti as this was rather embar- 
rassing, and so Shawn felt He returned 
again to his papers with a sense of awk- 
wardness. 

* It is certainly very pleasant to be read- 
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ing these things to you, Norah/ he said ; 
* but at the same time I ought not to 
forget that danger may be at hand. As 
soon as I have finished sorting these 
bundles, I must go/ 

* Do you live far away when you are at 
home ? ' asked Norah. * Far away — across 
the sea ? ' and she pointed towards the 
Atlantic. 

* No ; not across that sea. I have been 
away across other seas ; but now I have 
come home. I live in Dublin. You have 
heard of Dublin ? ' 

* I've heard Mickey talkin' of it What 
sort of a place is it ? I'd like well to go 
there.' 

* It's not a very nice sort of a place, 
but I hope, I believe it will be better 
than it is now.' 

* Sure, it couldn't help being nice when 
you're in it, sir ; ' and again Norah looked 
up with that undisguised idolatry in her 
eyes, which made Shawn feel strangely 
uncomfortable. 
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Alas ! poor Norah had not learned 
the art of concealing her feelings. The' 
stranger seemed to her like some Hype- 
rion, 'new lighted on a heaven- kissing 
hill/ The refinement that spoke in his 
looks and ways; his white, delicate hands; 
his soft, vibrating voice, had nothing in 
common with that hard, coarse world in 
which Mickey was prime actor. Every 
woman is an aristocrat at heart, and no 
women more than Irish women — and no 
Irishwoman more than mountain-born, 
impulsive Norah Buidhe. 

*I tell you what, Norah,' said Shawn, 
turning again towards her ; * if you ever 
hear anything of that man, Warnford ; 
if — * and here he lowered his voice — * you^ 
hear that his body has been found, or 
that there has been any trace of him, you 
niust come to Dublin and let me know.^ 

' Oh ! I will. I will ; that I will ! ' she 
cried, her face lighting up with sudden 
eagerness. 

• It is hardly possible he could have^ 

VOL. I. E 
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escaped/ continued Shawn ; * and yet I 
have the strongest desire to know how 
It all happened ; whether he really is dead 
and drowned ; whether he was drowned, 
cursing me in his heart Somehow, there 
was a strange prophecy of misfortune that 
night in the ain I had a foreboding — of 
evil—' 

* ril keep the evil off!' cried Norah, 
spreading out her arms. * See how strong 
I am. I can help you, sir, and I will — 
I will. rU find out about that man, and 
ril bring you word, never fear.' 

' But stay, Norah. I must tell you who 
to ask for. Let me see, if you are in any 
doubt, you had better go to Surgeon Law- 
less — he lives at French Street, in Dublin 
— ^inquire there for Counsellor S ' 

* Is that all } ' cried Norah. 

* Well, perhaps he won't attend to you. 
He may ask you a question — "Are you 
straight.*^" If he does, you must answer 
" I am." Then he will say, " How 
straight.^" and" you must answer, '*As 
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straight as a rush." After you have said 
this, he will say, " Go on, then," and you 
must answer, "In truth, in trust, in unity 
and liberty." ' 

It took a little repetition before Norah 
was quite perfect in her lesson, She then 
repeated the whole catechism word for 
word, question and answer, looking up in 
Shawn's face to catch the first sign of 
a possible mistake. 

• Well said, Norah ! ' he cried. * I dare* 
say you may serve us in many ways. But 
stay, to make things secure, I will give 
you this medal, which you must keep safe.' 

He looked in his bundle, and brought 
out a medal, with a pair of clasped hands 
on one side, surrounded by an Irish motto 
— * United we stand ; divided we fall.* 
There was a green ribbon tied to it, and 
Shawn held it by the loop. 

* Here, Norah,' he said, * take this and 
wear it round your neck, under your dress^ 
and never let anybody see it, or know what 
we have been talking about' 
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• Never fear/ cried Norah, clasping her 
medal tight ' Horses may draw me to 
bits, but divil a one will get a word out of 
me, or take this from me.' 

' That's right, Norah. You're a fine, 
brave girl, and I believe you.' 

* I'm heart-scalded to think I've ne'er 
a thing at all to give you.' 

She spoke these words half plaintively, 
half humbly, looking into her hero's face 
all the while, as though he were Jove or 
Apollo. 

' Oh ! yes, Norah,' he answered, trying 
to speak more lightly than he felt. ' You 
are going to give me some of your amber 
hair. I shall be glad to have it. When I 
look at it, I shall think of all you have done 
for me. I shall think of my friend, amber- 
haired Norah.' 

Norah eagerly took out the horn comb 
which fastened up her yellow hair. She 
was very proud of it, and kept it in beau<* 
tiful order. Down it now fell, in magni- 
ficent, rippling waves — down to her very 
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feet Shawn stood transfixed with admira- 
tion. 

' Parbleu ! ' he muttered to himself ; 
' she is a splendid creature. What a study 
of colour for a painter! What Juno-like pro- 
portion ! What flashes of golden light ! ' 

It was some minutes before he had cut 
off one of Norah's long tresses ; then he 
wrapped it in paper, and hid it carefully 
away. 

* Maybe you've other people's hair over 
in Dublin ?' said Norah, half-wistfully, as 
she gathered up her amber locks again. 

* Why do you say that, Norah ? ' he 
asked. * You are suspicious, I suppose ? 
You need not be.' 

' You're not married, then 1 ' 

* No,* he answered, shortly ; * nor likely 
to be. The people who love me best are 
my mother, my brother Henry, and my 
sister Julia. I hope I shall see them soon. 
Come, I must start directly. It is past 
noon-day, and I ought to have gone long 
ago.' 




CHAPTER VI. 



THE STRANGER DEPARTS. 




HILE Shawn was tying up his 
papers, and returning them to 
the bundle, Norah was on *hos- 
pitable cares intent' Early that morning 
she had determined on sacrificing two of 
her fattest and largest chickens ; there they 
were now simmering away in the huge iron 
pot, along with a piece of fat bacon. Such 
a meal was Norah's idea of luxury. Mickey 
might scold about the chickens as he liked. 
She always had the excuse of that *ould 
thaif of a fox ' ready to her hand ; and, at 
all costs, Shawn must have a parting feast. 
He certainly did justice to it. The 
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chickens were picked to the bones, and 
the can of butter-milk drained again and 
again. Then he stood up to go. Norah 
was not long making her preparations to 
accompany him. She wore neither shoes 
nor stockings, so all she had to do was to 
fling her old red shawl over her head. No 
hare could skurry more rapidly over the 
heather than she did. Her feet barely 
touched the ground as she flew on, leading 
the way through a rushy field, and thus 
bringing Shawn out of the glen. As he 
came to a narrow gorge, through which a 
stream flowed, he stopped and looked 
behind. 

* Farewell, Glenascaul,' he said, half 
aloud. ' I have spent some miserable 
hours here, and some almost happy ones. 
I could imagine a life here, passed, for 
instance, with this girl, Norah Buidhe, 
not without its charm. In the morning I 
would drive my ** flocks a-field," and muse 
peacefully among the mountains; in the 
evening I would return to my admiring 
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wife, who would adore me as a being from 
a higher sphere. There would be chil- 
dren " climbing my knee, the envied 
kiss to share ;" there would be the free 
mountain blasts ; there would be no strife, 
no contention, no elbowing for places in 
Parliament; no speeches, no ambition. 
But this sweet, pastoral life is not for me. 
I have pledged myself to another calling ; 
a voice invites me to action, and I must 
go, — to struggle, perhaps to fail.' 

As he moved on, he saw that Norah's 
eyes were fixed upon him, and though he 
had spoken in English, she must certainly 
have understood or guessed a few words 
!that he had said. 

* You were thinking of living in this 
glen, sir ? ' she asked, half doubtfully. 

* No, no,' he answered; 'it would not 
do.' 

His feelings, just then, towards Norah 
were of a very mixed character ; he liked 
to look at her. It quickened his pulses to 
watch her by his side ; he liked to feel his 
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power over her, and to read in the shy 
glances of her purpHsh-blue eyes silent 
messages of adoring worship. He liked 
also to have her help and sympathy when 
he wanted them. But with all this, he 
was something of a tyrant towards her; 
she had made him her lord, that was plain. 
Well and good. Then she must be his 
servant, and serve him as he wished, not 
force herself on him uninvited ; but be 
ready to do his will when necessity called. 
If he chose to play on the instrument of 
her heart, and touch its strings as he alone 
could do, she might surrender herself to 
the charm ; but if he flung it away, she 
must not mind ; for he had more import- 
ant matters on hand — matters that roused 
all the energies of his soul. Yet now, he 
was in a tender mood ; the calm sunshine, 
the sweet peace that breathed around, 
touched him with their softening influence. 
Half involuntarily, he began to sing, in a 
low tenor voice, one of the Irish love 
ballads he had been looking at. It in- 
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terested him to watch the effect on Norah 
Buidhe. She slackened her steps; she 
came closer to him, as if to listen better, 
and then drew back, her cheek flushing, 
and her large, hazy eyes, kindling with 
soft delight. The ballad which Shawn 
had chosen had a quaint charm of its own, 
though the words were of the simplest 
kind, and belonged to the poetry of the 
people. Perhaps some wandering pedlar 
first put them together, and sang them as 
he went from house to house. 



iU 



Will you come with me to Leitrim coanty 

O flow'r of all maidens young ? 

(A phluirin na m-ban donn oge) ; 
On sugar and brown ale I'd sweetly feast you there, 

O flow'r of all maidens young ! 
I'd show you banks and ships you never saw before, 
So stately and so gay, approaching to the shore ; 
And never should you sigh or sorrow any more, 

O flow'r of all maidens young ! " 

Do you like that, Norah ? ' asked Shawn, 
with a smile. 

• Like it ! Oh yes, yes, sir, I do like it ! 
When you sing it, I seem to see the ships 
and the fair and the people. Will I see 
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them all when I go to Dublin to find you, 
sir ? ' 

' Whew ! ' ejaculated Shawn, rather dis- 
mayed. He did not think this journey 
had taken such a hold of Norah's mind as 
it now appeared to have done. * But you 
know, Norah/ he said, after a pause * there 
is no absolute necessity for you to come 
to Dublin, unless you hear something of 
this man Warnford. You may never hea:r 
anything of him, and even if you do, you 
can write ; yes, or get some one to write 
for you.' 

' I don't know e'er a one that can write,' 
answered Norah stoutly ; * and I'd like 
well to go to Dublin myself. I'm sure 
I'll hear something of that man that was 
drowned.' 

' Well, if you do. The more I think of 
what happened, the more it seems to me 
now just an unfortunate accident, which 
might have occurred to any two strangers 
travelling together. My terror the other 
night seems to me unreasonable and 
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foolish; it may have been partly caused 
by the gloom, the darkness^ the loneliness 
<^ these mountains.' 

' You*re safe now, anyway/ observed 
Norah. ' Ne'er a one has took you up.' 

' No ; so tar I am safe, but,' he added, 
half to himself, ' I cannot help feeling that 
all this is only a fcxeshadowing of some- 
thing that is to come. If I believed in 
fate, I should think that this Wamford 
was the evil genius of my life, and that I 
would be sure to meet him again in some 

form or other.' 

After this, there was a pause, and then 
Norah said, timidly, — 

* Have you e'er another song, sir ?' 

' No/ answered Shawn, shordy. * No 
more songs of that sort now, Norah. I 
have other songs, — ^songs of the penal days, 
that would rouse your blood, if you had any 
spirit in you at all/ 

Norah looked up with wide open eyes, 
for she did not understand in the least 
what her hero meanL 
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' This IS a miserable country/ said Shawn, 
after a pause. 
' What, sir ? ' 

* I say this is a miserable country,— of 
course, you don't know anything about it. 
You only see things from this little key- 
hole of yours ; but in other places it is dif- 
ferent. The poor are oppressed, trodden 
down, flogged, ill-treated by the rich ; but 
never fear, we shall have liberty yet.' 

* What is liberty ?' asked Norah. 

* I can't exactly tell you, — you will know 
some day.' 

They had now turned into the high-road 
to Tralee ; sometimes a cart of hay passed 
them, sometimes a 'jingle,' well loaded with 
pleasure-seekers, sometimes a solitary tra- 
veller with a pack on his back. They had 
walked upwards of ten miles, and Glenas- 
caul was far out of sight. 

* We are getting into the world again ! * 
cried Shawn, almost joyfully, speaking as 
if to himself. * Now for the busy haunts 
p{ men, — now Tor action; now for the grand 
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struggle of my life ! *' Qa ira^' as we used 
to say in France.' 

* You're glad to go away ?' said Norah 
Sadly. 

* Well, not exactly glad — relieved. Re- 
member, Norah, about Warnford ; some- 
times the thought of him still comes likes a 
weight upon me. I should like to know if 
anything is ever heard of him. 

* I won't forget,' answered Norah. * It's 
not long, I'm thinking, that I'll be .kept at 
Mickey's ; he flares out like mad ; and if he 
found out what I'd done, he'd murder me.' 

* I should be sorry to bring you into 
trouble. And what would you do after 
he'd murdered you V asked Shawn, smiling. 

' Then I'd beg my bread till I found you.' 

' Don't do that, Norah. You are too 
young and good-looking to be wandering 
about alone.' 

*What matter? if I find you in the 
end, sir.' 

Such innocence as this was indeed em- 
barrassing ; and sp Shawn felt, but hc) 
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thought it wiser to make no answer. At 
anyrate, this free-will incense was offered 
up at his shrine by a fervent, intense nature, 
which knew no deceit, and had learned no 
concealment. It was difficult to fling it 
back in the worshipper's face. Norah now 
took a little by-path, which led into another 
glen, greener and more fertile than those 
which had been left behind. 

* This is Glenagalt/ (the Madman's Glen), 
she said, — ' If you go down by the stream, 
and follow it straight on, you'll come to a 
weeny little cabin, one Morty Sullivan lives 
there, and he'll get you a horse to bring 
you to Tralee.* ^ 

' Ah ! ' cried Shawn eagerly, — * Once in 
Tralee, I know what to do. You ard 
going to leave me now, Norah, I suppose V 

' I'll just see you across the brook.' 

They splashed through the little stream, 
stained a deep brown by the surrounding 
bog, and were soon standing on the other 
side. 

* I hope you won't get into trouble 
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about me, Norah/ said Shawn, as he looked 
at her. 

. * I don't care a bit if I do/ she answered* 
fiercely. * Well, I must go now. Good 
luck to you, sir ! ' she cried, turning away. 

* God speed you ! ' 

' Come, you must give me a kiss before 
you go ! ' he cried, lightly. 

When the kiss was over — and there was 
aiore than one — he looked in her eyes, and 
saw that they were full of tears ; she was 
quivering all over ; every nerve was vibrat- 
ing like an unstrung harp. 

• My poor Norah, what is the matter ? ' 
asked Shawn pityingly. 

. 'Oh! don't pity me, sir,' she sobbed. 

* I can't help it. My heart goes out to 
you. I have no heart except for you. 
rd kill myself to please you — so !' 

* Well, well, Norah ; I am sure we shall 
meet again. Something tells me that we 
shall ; and you will be my good angel once 
more, as you have been already. There 
now, good-bye, Norah Buidhe.' 
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She tore herself away from him, 
splashed back through the stream and 
through the briars, till she reached a 
little hill that looked over the glen. — 

* God in heaven be with you ! ' she 
:ried, kneeling down and clasping her 
hands together as she gazed at Shawn. 
* rU pray ■ for you night and morning, 
and rU pray so hard that TU be heard.' 

Shawn waved his hand in answer, and 
smiled his rarest smile, a smile which 
illuminated his face and seemed to leave 
nothing but darkness everywhere else. 

• 

Then he turned away, and a winding 
in the glen hid him from Norah's sight. 
He was gone indeed. Between her 
woman's longing and his man's heart, 
what a world of distance there was — a 
distance wide as Time, and inexorable 
as Fate! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MICKEEN TAKES A DECIDED STEP. 

jlsHE negotiation with the fanner 
at Castle Gregory turned out 
an utter failure. He would 
not take Mickey^ Ruagh's pigs on any 
terms ; the times were too bad ; the 
country was too disturbed, the French 
were expected over any day, and bacon 
was at a discount. In fact, it seemed 
as if no one would have any leisure 
even to eat, much less to buy. Mickey 
muttered curses both loud and deep on 
things in general, and the farmer in 
particular, as he remounted his grey 
pony. 
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After venting some of his wrath on 
Mickeen, he ordered him to drive 
the pigs home across the mountains, 
while he himself took another way by 
the road. 

Mickeen found the fields hot and tire- 
some. The August sun, unshaded by any 
trees, poured its parching rays un- 
mercifully on his head, while the pigs, 
instead of being obedient to him, 
ran hither and thither, so that he 
had to run after them, and prod them 
with his stick. He broke two sticks 
during his long tramp ; the perspiration 
ran down his red face, and as for his 
still redder hair, it stuck to his freckled 
forehead in thick, wet flakes. He saw 
the sun go down, the rosy clouds faded 
to grey ; he knew it was getting late. He 
had been hoping to get home in good 
time, so that he might examine that pre- 
cious hoard of his father's, but now that 
would be out of the question this evening, 
for Mickey would probably be at home 
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before him. Putting all these causes to- 
gether, the result was that Mickeen was in 
a terribly bad humour — at once savage and 
sulky. He was considerably amazed to see, 
as he turned down into the glen, his aunt 
Norah coming from another direction. 
She was evidently hastening home in a 
great hurry, but once, when she reached a 
sheltered nook, she stopped short, and 
drew something glittering from her bosom, 
which she pressed passionately to her lips. 
Then glancing furtively round, she re- 
placed it, but only again to draw it out, 
and kiss it over and over with a sort of 
sighing tenderness, that was half love and 
half regret. 

Mickeen at first felt certain that his aunt 
had got hold of one of those Spanish 
dollars which he had watched his father 
count the night before. But as he creeps 
closer and closer behind Norah's back, he 
sees that the glittering thing is not a 
dollar; it is oblong, not round, and is, 
moreover, hung round Norah's neck by a 
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green ribbon. Mickeen's curiosity and 
covetousness are alike aroused. 

'Give me that!' he cries, making a 
* grab ' at it. 

But Norah is too quick for him ; the 
ribbon is too strong ; she twists it out of 
his hard, horny fingers with one desperate 
clutch, and thrusts it back again under her 
dress. 

* You sha'n't have it ! ' she cries, looking 
at him with mingled terror and triumph in 
her eyes. 

* Sha'n't I ? ' he cries. * We'll see that. 
/ know who gave it to you. You think 
I don't ; but I know — I know.' 

* Who ? ' gasps Norah, her deep, low 
voice hoarse with suppressed foreboding. 

* That lover man you had hidden behind 
the turf. I saw him this morning with my 
own eyes, so I did ; and if you don't hand 
me out that piece of white money this very 
minute, I'll tell father all about him, so 
there ! ' 

* rU never, never give it to you!' cries 
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Norah, drawing her shawl tighter about 
her, and clasping both her hands over it. 
' You'll have to kill me before you get it.' 

' I wouldn't mind if I had/ muttered 
Mickeen ; * but I know better nor that. 
If I tell daddy about yon tramp, he'll split 
your skull pretty soon ; you may take your 
oath of that.' 

• Well, let him,' answered Norah. ' Let 
him do his worst, but sorra a bit of me '11 
part with this while I have breath in my 
body. It's my own — own, and I'll hold 
fast by it.' 

Mickeen made no answer, but his eyes 
had a dangerous red gleam in them that 
boded no good. Norah thought that, per- 
haps, she might win him over to her side 
by coaxing. 

* Arrah, then, Mickeen,' she said, insinu- 
atingly, ' won't you be a good gossoon ? 
Sure, you wouldn't go for to be so un- 
handsome as to tell tales on me, your poor 
Norah, that's iver and always strivin' to 
plase you. I'll make you the loveliest 
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cakes that iver was, and buy apples for 
you next time I go to Dingle, if you'll only 
say you won't let on to Mickey about the 
traveller.' 

* Don't be bothering me, Nabeen bourra. 
I'll just do whatever I've a mind for,' 
sulkily muttered Mickeen. 

He was now obliged to go in search of 
his refractory pigs, that were snorting and 
grunting among the green pools which 
filled the boggy glen. Meanwhile Norah's 
heart sank within her. She knew well 
what a formidable enemy Mickeen might 
prove. She guessed that she could expect 
little mercy from him, and yet she did not 
guess the plot which was now working 
under the red shock of hair which covered 
Mickeen's busy, restless brain. He* had 
made up his mind that he would, if pos- 
sible, possess himself of his father's secret 
hoard that very night. It would be so 
easy now to throw the blame on the 
* tramp.' Had not Norah his love-gift 
about her neck, and would not that be 
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convincing evidence, that a stranger had 
visited Mickey's cabin ? Mickey, full of 
suspicion and dislike towards his sister, 
would be soon convinced of her complicity 
in the robbery. Perhaps in his rage he 
might kill her. There were plenty of bog- 
holes close at hand which would conceal 
the body, and no inquiry would be made. 
About Norah's fate Mickeen cared not a 
straw, his only desire was to possess him- 
self of that precious hoard in the thatch. 

Norah's light feet soon brought her 
home ; her feet were still light, though 
her heart might be ever so heavy. She 
was well aware, also, that while she had 
been escorting the stranger on his way, her 
work had been left undone, and everything 
was in confusion. There, on the earthen 
floor, were the scattered feathers of the 
chickens, which she had sacrificed for 
Shawn's parting meal. The sight smote 
her with a pang, for it reminded her that 
he was indeed gone, and that this sudden 
flash of light had fled out of her life. 
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There was not the usual cloud of turf- 
smoke in the cabin now ; the fire had 
burnt down, and was nothing but a heap 
of white ashes ; the cat had been playing 
with the woollen threads which hung from 
Norah's spinning-wheel, and they were 
•all tangled together in a hopeless mass 
of confusion. 

Yap stood at the door wagging his 
tail, as much as to ask what this forlorn 
neglected state of things meant. Norah 
patted his rough head, and a great swell- 
ing rose in her throat He seemed the 
only friend that was left to her. 

' I had another last night,' she thought, 
bitterly ; * but the heart within me is dead 
when I think of him. He's miles and 
miles away already.' 

She gathered up the feathers as well as 
she could, and thrust them into a dark 
corner ; she put some fresh sods of turf on 
the smouldering embers, and struck a 
light on a tinder-box. Soon, the cabin 
was filled with the customary stifling 
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cloud of smoke. Then, possessed by a 
terrible dread of Mickey's rage, Norah 
called Yap, and hurried up the moun- 
tain on her usual evening errand, to 
drive home the cows. They lowed when 
they saw her; some of them had even 
rambled down by themselves, for they 
knew by instinct, that she was later than 
she had ever been before. 

The full moon was peeping over the 
purple mountains when she finished her 
milking, and crept like a culprit up to 
the door. * If Mickey's come back in a 
fury,' she said to herself, * I think the life 
will lave me.' She peeped in, quite pre- 
pared to see him *fly at her.' But it is 
the unexpected that always happens. 

Mickey was crouched on a * boss ' by 
the fire, in a drunken stupor, unable to 
take note of anything. Coming home 
from Castle Gregory, he had been enticed 
into a * shebeen,' and two or three drams 
of smuggled brandy had effectually settled 
him. He was too much fuddled to do 
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anything but mount his grey pony, which 
wandered home safely without any direc- 
tion from Mickey's helpless fingers. 
Norah's heart gave a great bound of 
relief. Mickey seldom indulged in these 
drunken bouts, but when he did, he was 
utterly powerless. 

By the help of Mickeen, he was now 
lifted on his bed, and Norah baked cakes 
and performed her other duties which had 
been neglected or forgotten during that 
eventful day. Aching in every limb, she 
lay down at last on the heap of hay on 
which Shawn had slept the night before. 
It was to her a delicious thought that she 
now rested her head where his had lain 
so lately, that her limbs were resting on 
the same spot which he had consecrated 
by his presence. She clasped the fragrant 
hay in her arms, and her eyes grew deep 
and dark, for it seemed to bring her nearer 
to him. Half savage as she was, her love 
for the mysterious stranger had taken her 
completely out of herself, and filled her 
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only with him. This new existence at 
once enchanted and bewildered her. She 
slept at length, but her spirit wandered 
out into the dim, distant future, and called 
up visions which sang sweet songs in her 
enraptured ears. 

Mickeen, meantime, had retired to rest 
at the far end of his father s bed. Such a 
splendid opportunity for getting possession 
of that precious treasure hidden behind 
the rafter, was not to be lost Mickey's 
loud grunts soon gave unmistakable evi- 
dence that he had fallen into the heavy 
sleep of drunkenness. There was no fear 
of his awakening, so Mickeen nimbly 
clambered up to the top of the partition, 
and felt for the hole in the rafter. 
Fortunately the moon shone full in. Ah ! 
there was the spot. The difficulty was 
to reach it He had to stretch over and 
up and up again, before he could grasp 
even a corner of the leather bundle. In 
his efforts, he nearly lost his balance and 
fell forward ; but he did not give up, one 
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more strain and he nearly did it ; another 
long arm and it was done — almost done ! 
Just then Norah happened to stir in her 
sleep, she rubbed her eyes, what was it 
she saw ? — Mickeen standing on the par- 
tition pulling something down from the 
thatch. Yes ! the moon betrayed it too 
well. 

* Ah ! then Mickeen, what is it ye're 
doing at all ?' she cried, starting up. ' Is 
it goin' mad, clane and clear, you are } * 

But he did not answer, he did not even 
hear a word she said. Wholly engrossed 
by the treasure, which he now hugged 
closely to him, he descended to the ground, 
and hurried out of the door. All was 
still. No time at present to count the 
silver dollars or the rustling bank-notes ; 
he must find a hiding-place for them with- 
out delay. Beyond the old cow-houses 
was a ditch, wet in winter, dry in summer. 
Mickeen followed along by this ditch till 
he came to a stony spot. Here he hol- 
lowed out a bed for the leather bundle, 
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and then covered it over with brambles and 
dry bracken, used for bedding cattle. It 
took some time to do this, for he had to 
bring the bracken from the cow-house ; 
then he sprinkled a few handfuls of gravel 
and stones over the spot, and surveyed it 
with intense satisfaction. 

Norah, standing by the door, had watched 
the whole proceeding; she saw that it 
would be dangerous to speak, so she said 
nothing, and crept back silently to her 
dark corner. After a few minutes, Mic- 
keen returned again to his bed. His 
father still slept on, snorting and grunting, 
and occasionally lifting up his fist as if to 
grasp something ; but his eyes were closed. 
Certainly he had not seen the theft of his 
darling treasure, the desire of his heart. 
Mickeen grinned at his own fortune. * Tve 
the luck of the world,' he thought. * 'Ere 
yesterday, I did not know a ha'porth 
about the money, and now I've got it 
safe.' 

Drowsiness soon overcame Norah again. 
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She forgot Mickeen and his bundlej in 
dreams of undefined bliss, which were 
be part and parcel of the stranger. And 
so another night went by, and morning, 
clear and radiant, looked over the tops of 
the mountains, and gHttered on the dark 
waters of LoughnascauL 




CHAPTER VIII. 



ON THE SCENT. 




HE sun shining brightly on 
Mickey Nagle's dirty, drink- 
stained face awoke him. He 
remembered scraps of last night's pro- 
ceedings ; he remembered riding home 
from Castle Gregory ; he remembered 
being coaxed into Larry Devane's she- 
been ; he remembered the strong taste 
of the French brandy, which had been 
smuggled the evening before into the 
port of Dingle. The taste of that brandy 
was in Mickey's mouth now, and it gave 
him a feeling of nausea and sickness. 
* I was a cursed fool to take it/ he 
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thought ; ' they just gave it to me hoping 
to get something out of me, but divil a 
thing they'll get. 'Twas grand that I'd 
left the money behind ; I felt them search- 
ing me, but ne'er a thing could they get 
but an ould pipe and my weasel-skin 
purse, that I always bring with me because 
it carries luck ; and as long as I have it 
ril never go empty-handed.* 

The thought of money acted on Mickey 
as the sound of the trumpet does on the 
war-horse. Sore and sick as he was, he 
must get up to steal a look at his treasured 
store before Mickeen and Norah were 
stirring. So, in spite of the heavy stupor 
which hung about his limbs, the result of 
the evening's excess, he roused himself, 
stretched out his arms and legs, and stood 
upright. His dull, red eyes sought the 
dark corner of the rafter, as lovingly as a 
bridegroom for the face of his bride. 
But — good heavens ! — something was 
wrong. The hole did not look as it 
usually did ; it was empty. It yawned 
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a horrid vacant gulf before Mickey's 
hungry eyes. In a second he was up on 
the partition ; he shook all over with 
eagerness ; it was with much difficulty 
that he recovered himself sufficiently to 
reach over to the once cherished spot. 
When he did, his worst fears were indeed 
realised ; he grasped nothing but empti- 
ness, — utter, complete emptiness. The 
well-known touch of the leather bundle 
was missing. In vain for him to push 
here and there in search of it. It was 
nowhere to be found. It was gone ! — 
inevitably gone ! 

* My money ! my money ! ' he screamed, 
with a cry of agony. ' Somebody's taken 
it. It's gone — gone — ^gone!* and he fell 
forward on the bed. 

Mickeen, who for the last half-hour had 
been sleeping with one eye open, started 
up with well-acted surprise. 

* Arrah, daddy, what is it at all } ' he 
cried. 'Will you come here, Norah, and see 
what's up, for divil a bit of me can tell } ' 
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Norah flung her shawl round her and 
came through the partition door. Her 
amber hair, rumpled and tossed, sur- 
rounded her head like an aureole of light. 
Her uplifted face was flushed, her eyes 
wide open, suddenly startled from their 
dreams. 

* It's you, you minx, you hussy !' roared 
Mickey, raising himself up slowly, for he 
had been bruised by his fall. * It's you 
that are after robbing me. Take that ! ' 
and he struck her on the face with his 
clenched fist. The rosy flush was now 
replaced by the angry red of humiliation. 

' Arrah, what does he mane at all ? ' 
sobbed Norah. * Mickeen, acushla, what 
does he mane ? Tell me, for the love 
of God.' 

' I mane,' said Mickey, 'that you've been 
and gone and taken the bit of money I 
had hid behind the rafter. 'Twasn't 
much ; 'twas just what I'd worked and 
toiled for to buy heifers agin spring. Give 
it back to me this minute, you thieving 
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hussy, or 111 split your skull open ; — I 
will, as sure as my name's Mickey Nagle/ 

* I niver knew you'd e'er a bit of money 
at all, at all,' sobbed Norah — * niver. How 
could I ? I niver heard you say you had.' 

* You seen me counting it night afore 
last,' persisted Mickey doggedly. * I might 
have knowed there'd be something wrong. 
I might have knowed I'd a thief in the 
house.* 

* I never seen you counting no money 
at all ! ' cried Norah ; * never, so help me 
God!' 

' If she didn't, her bachelor did,' chuckled 
Mickeen. 

' Her bachelor ! What bachelor ? ' cried 
Mickey. * She's ne'er a bachelor that I 
know of.' 

* She let a strange man in night afore 
last,' continued Mickeen, ready with his 
tale. ' She brought him in and gave him 
supper, and let him sleep beyant there, 
behind the turf, and she made a bed for 
herself by the fire. I seen the man 'ere 
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yesterday ; he'd brown curly hair and white 
teeth. I'd know him agin if I saw him. 
It's he took the money, and no other.' 

' A man ! a strange man ! a tramp / ' 
shrieked Mickey, shaking Norah by the 
shoulders at every word. * Do you mane 
for to tell me that you let a strange man 
into my cabin, you hussy, you ? * 

' There's not a word of truth in what 
Mickeen's after saying! ' cried Norah, never 
at a loss for a lie. * I didn't let in no man. 
Tm sure it's hard set I am to live, working 
my hands to the bone, and no thanks for 
it ; and now to be tould I did what I niver 
done, nor thought of doing.' 

Here Norah rocked herself backwards 
and forwards, and burst into a passion of 
tears, — tears that only half concealed the 
terror which was clutching her like an iron 
hand. Shawn had not taken the money, 
she knew that ; it was only some trick of 
Mickeen's to accuse him of doing so. But 
what if Mickey should begin a pursuit 
after him, and bring him back to danger. 
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perhaps to death, for there was the Warn- 
ford difificulty also to be faced ? Norah 
forgot her own peril as all these possibili- 
ties flashed before her with lightning 
speed. 

* If e'er a one's taken your money/ she 
cried, looking up at Mickey, 'it's your own 
sons done it. He's as like you as two 
peas, and just as set on money as you are 
yourself; and last night, when you were 
dead asleep, I seen him draggin' a big 
bundle down from the roof. I didn't 
know then what it was. 'Twas your 
money, as sure as day ; and I know where 
it's hid, too.' 

' She's a liar ! ' yelled Mickeen. * Don't 
mind her, daddy. 'Twas her bachelor 
took the money, and it's strivin' to shield 
him she is. If you misdoubt what I'm 
saying, search her, for she's got a love- 
token from him in under her gown this 
very minute, — a bit of white money, tied 
around with a green ribbon.' 

Mickeen dived his hand down and made 
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a dart at Norah's neck, but she was too 
nimble for him ; she sprang backwards and 
stood against the door, uttering sharp 
screams of terror. She looked like a 
fawn at bay, panting and beautiful, with 
terrified, imploring eyes and trembling 
lips. 

* Ye shcifit get it ! ' she cried, clasping 
her hands over her chest, and knotting 
them so tight that the knuckles started 
out, white and staring. ' You sha n't 
touch iL I found it ; 'twas a luck-penny. 
No matter how I come by it, it's mine — 
mine! and ye shall niver lay a finger on 
It, niver! as long as I've a breath in my 
body.' 

* We'll see that,' muttered Mickey, going 
towards her. There was a lurid light in 
his dull, red eyes that boded no good. The 
loss of his beloved money had quite dried 
up any stray drops of the milk of human 
kindness which might have been left in 
his dusty souL Norah was the only 
victim on whom he could vent the pent-up 
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rage which now shook him to the centre. 
He seized her by the shoulder. 

'You lying, thieving baggage!' he hissed 
into her ear ; * do you mane to go and 
throw the blame on Mickeen, to hide 
yourself and your dirty rogue of a tramp ? 
ril tache you manners, so I will!' 

He had hardly lifted up his hand to 
strike, when a sound was heard at the 
door — a sound, not of the cackling of geese 
or the lowing of cows — that was common 
enough in this desolate mountain-hidden 
solitude — but a sound of the tramp of feet, 
and the hoarse murmur of voices. Mickeen 
flew to the door and put one eye against a 
large crack that ran down the middle ; this 
crack was often useful as a loop-hole, for 
there was no window. 

* Daddy, daddy ! ' he whispered, * it's 
the sovereign ' (mayor) * of Dingle ; it's 
Counsellor Rice, and a power of men 
with him.' 

Mickeen had scarcely given this intelli- 
gence, when loud knocks thundered at the 
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door, and a dictatorial voice cried, * Open, 
in the King's name ! Open this minute, I 
say !' 

Mickey's hand fell. Norah raised her 
head in wonder. What was coming now ? 
Would it be a deliverance, or a convic- 
tion? 




CHAPTER IX. 




TWO INVOLUNTARY MARTYRS. 

Mickey immediately unfastened 
the door, and stood before 
his visitors. The foremost of 
them, Counsellor Rice, the mayor (or 
sovereign as he was then called) of the 
town of Dingle, was . a tall, loosely-built 
man, with a lazy, let-well-enough-alone 
expression about his narrow face, with its 
loose, flaccid lips. Behind him came a 
guard of soldiers, followed closely by a 
little, keen, consequential man, Dr Neli- 
gan by name, well known in the neigh- 
bourhood as a smart practitioner, and 
generally smart altogether. As he sur- 
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veyed Mickey Nagle, he thought he had 
never beheld a more repulsive figure ; the 
previous night's drinking bout had left 
abundant traces. Mickey's shirt was dirty, 
and open in front, so that his red, bull neck 
was fully exposed, while his foul, brick-red 
face, his matted, foxy hair, and the dull red 
of his stupid, animal eyes gave him the 
look of a wild beast suddenly roused from 
its lair. 

* We come,' said the sovereign pomp- 
ously, * to make inquiries about two men, 
two gentlemen^ who left Dingle together 
on the evening of the 26th August, and 
have not been heard of since.' 

' If ye want to know about them,' mut- 
tered Mickey, * you'd better ask my fine 
sister, Norah Buidhe, that's standing there 
foreninst you. It's she's been letting 
tramps into the house by night for to rob 
me, bad luck to her for that same ! ' 

* I know nothing about tramps,' con- 
tinued the mayor, reading from a paper in 
his hand. ' These men were gentlemen ; 
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one of them, Mr Warnford (some call him) 
is, I understand, a militia officer ; the 
other — but no matter about him now ; the 
point of the case is that we are searching 
for them, as we have had information from 
Tralee to that effect from Mr Warnford's 
relations. On our way here, we heard 
from a woman, called Biddy Moriarty, that 
she had seen a wild-looking man, who 
might have been one of the missing pair, 
wandering into the glen which leads to 
your haggard, and that she saw your sis- 
ter bringing him into this very cabin/ 

* Ah ! a nice sister she is,' cried Mickey, 
shaking his fist ; ' Td like to fly at her this 
minute, and drag her heart out of her body. 
The shameless minx ! bringing men in to 
rob me of my poor bit of money. *Twas 
not much, gintlemen, just a little that Td 
put by for a rainy day — and they've taken 
it from me.' 

* I don't know anything about your 
money, fellow,' said the sovereign con- 
temptuously. * I have no instructions 
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about any money. What I want to find 
out IS about the gentleman who was seen 
to take refuge here. What have you done 
with him ? Where have you hid him "i ' 

' Is it me hide him ? ' screamed Mickey. 
* rd rather split his skull in pieces.' 

'Well, then, your sister. Come for- 
ward, Norah Nagle, and let us hear what 
you have to say for yourself, and don't 
gabble that Irish of yours too fast.' 

* Oh ! my lord — your lordship,' cried 
Norah, as she flung herself on her knees 
before the sovereign, ' indade, indade, I 
niver seen e'er a man. It's all a lie Biddy 
Moriarty tould ; she wants to do me a 
mischief, so she does. Oh ! my lord, 
your honour, your honour s honour, save 
me from Mickey. I don't know a ha'porth 
about e'er a man at all.' 

'You're the biggest liar ever stepped,' 
roared Mickey ; ' didn't Mickeen see the 
man hid behind the turf beyant, and haven't 
you his love-token round your neck thi^ 
very minute. Search her, gintlemen, for 
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she'd fly at me like a wild cat as she is, 
if I went near her/ 

Norah had told a He, because she 
thought it might screen her ; but she did 
not struggle now, for she saw it would be 
useless. So the mayor quietly took the 
green ribbon off her neck, and turned the 
medal over and over. 

* It seems to me,' he said, * to be one of 
the medals of the United Irishmen, a very 
dangerous body of men, no doubt, but 
still most respectable people are among 
the society. I have reason to suppose 
that one of the gentlemen we are search- 
ing for belongs to this organisation, and 
the possession of this medal confirms me 
in the idea that he must have been con- 
cealed here, perhaps ill-used and robbed/ 

^ Robbed!^ screamed Mickey. 'No! 
but it's he's been robbin' me. He's a 
black, black vagabone, so he is ! * 

' He's not /' cried Norah, lifting up her 
flashing eyes. 

* Ah ! ah ! ' exclaimed the mayor, ' you 
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were off your guard then, my fine girl. 
You let the cat out of the bag without 
knowing it. Come, come, it's no use deceiv- 
ing us any longer ; tell the truth at once.* 

' I will tell it now, and no mistake ! * cried 
Norah. She was standing against the side 
of the door, the sun fell full on her uplifted 
head, and shot gleams of glory into her 
amber hair, her tall figure seemed to swell 
with new height, her face grew radiant and 
shining. All eyes were upon her. 

* It's the truth Tm going to tell,' she 
began. * I thought to hide it, but by the 
help of God, Til out with it now. The 
night afore last, a lonely, strange man 
came up the glen and asked me to let 
him in, and I said no, for I was feared of 
Mickey, and while I was talkin' he got 
so white that I thought he was going 
to die on me. So I brought him in and 
laid him on a lock of hay behind the turf, 
and gave him a sup of new milk, and 
sure what harm was that ? Doesn't 
Mickey take more nor the value of that 
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out of me, and don't I work early and late 
for him, and sorra a penny piece do I 
get, but the hard word and maybe the 
blow ? *Ere yesterday, I went with the 
strange man across to Glenagalt, and he 
spoke so tinder to me all along that my 
heart went out to him, and I'd take the 
flesh off my bones to plase him ; and 
I know 't wasn't him took Mickey's dirty 
money ; he was no tramp, he was the 
ralest gintleman ever stepped. 'Twas 
Mickeen took it, your honour.' 

* It wasn't y muttered Mickeen from his 
dark corner. ' You're a big liar ; I never 
laid a hand on it, or saw it at all.' 

* There, you see ! ' cried Mickey trium- 
phantly. 

' If the gintlemen won't take my word,' 
said Norah, ' I'll show them where 
Mickeen has it hid.' 

The sovereign at first hesitated ; but 
after a short conference with the doctor 
he ordered Norah to lead the way, so the 
whole party proceeded towards the ditch 
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beyond the haggard. The bracken and 
brambles were soon removed, and the 
leather bundle dragged to the light. As 
soon as Mickey caught sight of the be- 
loved object of his affections, his dull, 
red eyes glistened, and he rushed forward 
eagerly to clutch it in both hands. But 
the sovereign waved him back. 

* Don't attempt to touch it ! ' he cried. 
* I have my suspicions that this money 
was not honestly come by. How much 
have you got there, doctor ? ' For Dr 
Neligan was busily penetrating into the 
recesses of the silk stocking, putting 
the silver dollars and the bank notes 
into separate little heaps, while Mickey 
looked on in helpless fury, and Mickeen 
cowered by the side of the ditch, white 
and trembling. Would detection come to 
him ? At any rate, he could sneak and 
lie with the rest. 

* Three hundred pounds,' said the doc- 
tor, counting. 'Four hundred — upwards 
of four hundred pounds, Mr Rice.' 

VOL. I. H 
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' Good heavens ! Do you think that 
a poor creature like this, Mickey Nagle, 
living in a wretched hovel, could have 
made such a sum of money as that, by 
his own exertions ? ' 

* Certainly not,' replied the doctor 
briskly. ' The whole matter, to my mind, 
is as clear as noon-day/ 

* How so ? You heard the girl, Norah, 
perjure herself. First she said she had 
seen nobody, and then she admitted that 
she had let in a strange gentleman, and 
brought him across to Glenagalt.* 

' Oh ! Tm quite prepared to meet any 
amount of lies and perjury in this part of 
the world I ' exclaimed Dr Neligan ; * but I 
look at the facts of the case. I expect 
they were something as follows : — The 
gentleman took refuge here, and in the 
night — perhaps without the knowledge of 
the girl — Mickey must have robbed him 
of his money, and here it is concealed as 
you see, and most artfully done.* 

* Very good, very good, doctor ! ' cried the 
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mayor, rubbing hrs hands. *You show 
prodigious discernment. I am persuaded 
things were just as you say. Be quiet, 
Mickey Nagle 1 ' 

For Mickey, furious at this — to him — 
astounding statement, was struggling in 
the arms of two stalwart soldiers, and 
yelling at the full pitch of his shrill voice — 
* Is it me rob myself? Is it me take my 
own money ? Give it to me here this 
very minute, I say. It's mine — all mine.' 

* This violence on Mickey Nagle's part,* 
calmly pursued the doctor, ' only convinces 
me of his guilt. No one ever knew he had 
any money ; his sister, his son, both deny 
that they ever heard of it ; we have only 
his own word for it, and I place no de- 
pendence on that. It is worth simply 
nothing.' 

'And it is very probable that two 
travellers would have had a large sum like 
this,' eagerly put in the mayor. *Yes ! we 
have made out a most satisfactory case of 
robbery ; and you, Michael Nagle, are 
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committed to take your trial at the next 
assizes. Both you and your son must be 
brought to Tralee gaol at once.' 

' For what.*^' cried Mickey sullenly. 

' For robbery — for robbing a stranger 
that took refuge under your roof.' 

''Twas he robbed ;«^.^' shouted Mickey. 
* The money's my own — own — own. Give 
it back to me. He took it from me.' 

' And hid it at your door, I suppose 1 A 
likely story ! No, my good man, that 
won't hold water — I hope you committed 
nothing worse than a robbery. We must 
not forget that another traveller has to be 
accounted for ; we have heard nothing of 
Mr Warn ford. Come, doctor, will you 
accompany these prisoners and their guard 
to Tralee, while I take charge of the girl, 
Norah ? ' 

' Certainly ; but what do you want with 
her?' 

* I will bring her to Dingle, and have 
her examined and confronted with the 
other witness, Bridget Moriarty.' 
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It was no use for Mickey or Mickeen to 
struggle, and bite, and storm, they were 
soon overpowered by the soldiers, hand- 
cuffed, and placed in a cart, while the 
doctor took charge of the leather bundle. 

' Now, Michael Nagle,' said the mayor, 
' behave yourself. Have you anything to 
say to your sister before you go ? ' 

' I have ! ' cried Mickey, sitting up in the 
cart. ' I leave my curse, my bitter, black, 
heavy curse on her and her tramp. I 
curse her body and bones, yellow hair and 
all. She's took everything I had away 
and sent me from my home. So, I curse 
her, and the thievin' tramp she brought in. 
I curse them sitting and standing, by night 
and by day, lying and walking, at home 
and abroad, sleeping and — ' 

* Stop ! stop ! ' cried the easy-going sove- 
reign, ' I won't listen to any more. Re- 
member, Mickey, that curses, like chickens, 
come home to roost ; let's have no more of 
them. I'm certain your sister is better 
than you are ; robbery is written in your 
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cunning face* You'd steal the cross off an 
ass*s back.' 

' And if he curses me, I curse him! * cried 
Norah. ' If he*d been like a dacent brother 
to me, this wouldn't have come upon him. 
If he'd said to me — " Norah, I have a bit of 
money saved, and strive to keep it for me," 
rd have gone through fire and water to 
keep it for him. But no ! 'twas always the 
hard word, and now when he gets into 
trouble, he turns at me and gives me a 
curse. I throw it back to him ; maybe 
he'll find it some day, — so ! ' 

* Let me at her ! let me at her, gintle- 
men ! * screamed the enraged Mickey. ' I'll 
do her a mischief — I will. I'll spit in her 
face — I'll tear the yellow hair out of her 
head, the heart out of her body.' 

* No, no, you won't,' cried the mayor, 
laying his large hand on Mickey's writhing, 
contorted arms. 

'I will,' shouted Mickey. 'She, with 
her fine talk I She's a viper, she's a cro- 
codile, so she is, bringing a strange man 
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in, and getting me charged with robbing 
him, when the money's all my own. Oh ! 
your honour, your honour/ he wailed, piti- 
fully, ' only let me have my bit of money, 
and rU pray for you/ 

* Much good your prayers would do 
anybody ! ' said the mayor, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. 'All this violence and 
excitement only proves to me that you 
certainly did rob the strange gentleman. 
Really, in such times as these, it is no very 
wonderful occurrence, for neither our lives 
nor our purses are safe.' 

The cart at length drove off under a 
strong escort, with Mickey on it, kicking 
and struggling in impotent fury. Norah's 
turn came next. Her hands were tighdy 
bound, and she was led away between four 
men, while the 'sovereign,' mounted on 
his brown cob, rode on in front, full of the 
dignity of office, and perfectly satisfied at 
the masterly way in which he had con- 
victed Mickey Ruagh. 

* A horrible ruffian, that,' he remarked to 
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himself. * The idea of such a dirty, beg- 
garly creature as that accumulating four 
hundred pounds by his own exertions. He 
might as well tell me he had founded the 
Bank of England. A clear case of robbery 
— well managed too. If he hadn't fallen 
out with his sister, we should never have 
come across that hiding-place. So far — so 
good.' 





CHAPTER X. 



OUT IN THE OPEN. 




ORAH and her guardians took 
a small winding path which 
led round the mountain, and 
finally branched off into the high-road. 
Yap, sorely puzzled in his dog-mind as 
to the unusual aspect of affairs, trotted 
on behind, occasionally looking up at his 
mistress, with wondering speculation in 
his wistful eyes. The cows, that Norah 
looked after every day, followed the party 
through the glen, lowing as they thrust 
forward their meek, placid heads, and 
gazing at their friend as m uch as to ask 
why she was leaving them. 
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' Good-bye, Cushbawn ! * she said, as 
tears gathered in her eyes, which had been 
dry and burning up to the present. * Good- 
bye, Kathleen Dhu ; somebody else will 
care you now. TU never milk you again ; 
never ! * 

* It's a great heart-scald on you to be 
laving the ould place,' said one of the men 
good-naturedly, * where you were born and 
reared.' 

* I'm sorry to part the poor dumb 
bastes that I've reared up from weeny 
bits of calves,' said Norah ; * but not 
sorry to part with e'er a thing else. 
Mickey was a hard master, so he was. 
Stop a bit, and let me stroke Cushbawn's 
face. I know the way she likes it, the 
crather.' 

The sovereign made no objection. In 
his heart, he did not wish to be severe 
with a good-looking girl, such as Norah 
was. The more he stared at her, the 
more attractive did she appear. ' Put 
a hat and feathers on her,* he thought ; 
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put a brocaded gown and a diamond 
necklace, and she'd look a regular duchess, 
fit to stand before Queen Charlotte.' 

* By the way, Norah Buidhe,' he said, 
as he slackened his horse's pace and rode 
close beside her, * you didn't say what 
your visitor called himself. What is his 
name ? ' 

The sovereign spoke Irish, and spoke 
it well. Norah's face brightened. 

' He said he was Shawn Sheehan,' she 
answered. 

' Ah ! ' cried the sovereign, looking at 
his note- book ; * that last is not his real 
name, but still not very unlike it' 

' And what is his real name ? ' asked 
Norah. 

* Ah ! that would be telling ! I suppose 
you wouldn't be much the wiser if I 
informed you that he is Mr John Sheares, 
a barrister, and a bookish man. It*s a 
pity he has got hold of these new-fangled 
ideas. I hear, too, that as well as being 
clever, he is a taking, handsome fellow, 
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likely to please the girls. Is that the case, 
Norah?' 

Norah made no answer. In imagina- 
tion, she was following the stranger into a 
world of books, of people ; a world of 
which she knew literally nothing. She 
sighed impatiently. 

* Arrah ! what do I know about fine 
larned gintlemen } ' she cried. * Sure, I 
was niver in any place bigger nor Dingle 
in all my born days.' 

* But you will be. It's a pity for a fine 
strapping girl, such as you are, not to see 
the world. It would never do to shut 
you up in jail ; and I believe you are as 
innocent as I am of robbing the stranger.' 

* Is it / rob him ? ' cried Norah, opening 
her eyes. * I'd give him every ha'porth I 
have, and I told him so.' 

* You showed a prodigious deal of can- 
dour, then,' remarked the sovereign, 
laughing ; ' more than most of your sex. 
Your brother does not seem so generous ; 
robber is written in his face, and murdefer. 
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too, if Tm not much mistaken. Your 
friend, however, has escaped ; you say 
you saw him across to Glenagault.' 

Norah nodded, and relapsed into silence. 

* But we have the other, Warnford, to 
find yet,' remarked the sovereign. ' The 
loughs must be dragged, and every nook 
and cranny in the mountains must be 
searched for him.' 

The little procession had now wound 
round the mountain side, and approached 
a small shebeen or whisky shop, situated 
at a corner of the lane which led into the 
high-road. It was now past noon ; the 
mountain path had been rough and rugged, 
and every one was ready for a halt. The 
sovereign himself, who was innately lazy, 
and loved a glass of good poteen, however 
procured, was not one to let such an 
opportunity slip. 

' Come, boys,' he said, briskly, ' as he 
pulled up at the shebeen-door ; ' we've 
had a hard morning's work; my throat's 
as dry as a lime-burner's wig, and I bet 
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a guinea yours are the same. Til stand a 
glass all round/ 

* More power to your honour ! And 
what will we do with the colleen, Norah 
Buidhe?' 

* Oh ! tie her up, anywhere — to that 
gate — and let Morty Brosna have an eye 
on her. We won't be long. It's only a 
small sup we'll take.' 

Norah was accordingly fastened to the 
gate, but the knots which bound her were 
not very tight, and the eye which Morty 
Brosna had on her, was a very wandering 
one indeed. It often strayed into the 
shebeen, where his comrades were regaling 
themselves, and, as the laugh and the joke 
grew louder, he left Norah altogether, and 
stood in the doorway to listen and applaud. 

The sovereign was in his element, two 
glasses of whisky rapidly succeeding one 
another, had put him in capital humour. 
He loved admiration, and was surrounded 
by a good dozen of gaping mountainy men, 
who had dropped in to idle; he fully enjoyed 
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the glory of being king of his company. 
He was sitting on a stool by the greasy 
counter, flourishing his glass in one hand 

'It's not many men/ he cried, 'would 
have found out what a rogue that Mickey 
Ruagh is. The doctor and I were prodi- 
gious sharp ; we actually got the fellow's 
sister to show us where the money was 
hid — the money he had stolen from these 
strangers — four hundred pounds, no less ! 
The idea of a wretched-looking creature 
like that saving such a sum ; I suppose he 
never had four hundred pence in his life. 
Let James Conway Rice alone for detect- 
ing a thief ; he makes no mistakes, sharp 
and straight is his word; Mickey Nagle 
is not the first ruffian he has brought to 
justice. The girl out there is not half 
bad, — she stood to us capitally ; only for 
her we might have been groping about for 
hours — all she got of the spoil was this 
medal, not worth a crown.' 

As the sovereign spoke, he pulled out 
Norah's treasure, and dangled it by the 
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green ribbon. * See here !' he said, ' this 
is a token belonging to those wild-headed 
fellows they call United Irishmen, — two 
hands clasped on one side, and on the 
other, the harp without the crown. God 
bless my soul ! what do these men want } 
Do they think they can dethrone his 
Gracious Majesty, King George ? Not 
they, — they needn't think they can bring 
another French Revolution over here. 
We have some respect for laws, for 
religion, for order.' 

All present crowded round to inspect 
the medal — political spirit in these times 
was at a very low ebb in the wilds of 
Kerry. If there were grievances, no one 
dared to stand out against them. So, in 
surveying the medal, most faces expressed 
nothing but stupid surprise, others vague 
curiosity, and one or two a spark of satis- 
faction at the idea of resistance to the 
powers that be. Yap, stretched at full 
length, dried his muddy legs in the sun, 
and the scene was as peaceable a one 
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as could be imagined. But, suddenly, a 
movement was heard — Norah, with one 
swift glance, had seen her medal dangling 
in the sovereign's hands. To behold this 
desire of her heart the spoil of the Philis- 
tines, was too much for her. The fierce 
courage of a wild beast rose within her. 
She tore her hands free from the cords, 
and stole silently behind the little group. 
Then, with one dart, she caught her prize 
out of the sovereign's limp fingers, and 
uttering a shriek of triumph, she flew up 
the mountain as swiftly as a hunted hare. 
Pursuit soon began, but there was no 
eagerness in it We all know, that in 
Ireland, and especially in Kerry, the sym- 
pathies are generally given to the pur- 
sued, rather than to the pursuers. Besides, 
in this case, the fugitive was a handsome 
young woman, and so she had it all her 
own way. ' Accidentally, on purpose, 
Morty Brosna lagged behind, his com- 
rades speedily followed his example. One 
was lame, another got a thorn in his foot, 

VOL. I. 1 
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a third stumbled over a rabbit-hole. The 
sovereign even was quite willing to give 
up the chase. 

* Even if we got her/ he said, resignedly, 
* she'd be very little use to us. She would 
only perjure herself, and tell lies as fast as 
a horse can trot She would never say 
anything that we could depend upon. 
We've got the money, and that's enough. 
Such a woman as that is the very devil 
when she's roused. Did you see the eyes 
of her when she sprang forward and tore 
the medal out of my hands "i — they were 
like coals of fire. There's nothing she 
wouldn't have done to get it. Come, it's 
time to go back to Dingle now.' 

So the sovereign, after another drop, 
and still another, headed the little band, 
and they went on their way. 




CHAPTER XL 



A NIGHT IN THE OLD MILL. 



I^^E AN WHILE Norah, believing 
^ that the pursuers were still on 

her track, flew on through 
stones and thorns and boggy ground, till 
she had left the Lough mountain far 
behind. At last she stopped and listened 
fearfully, but all was still, — 

* Glory be to the great God ! ' she cried, 
*but Tve bet them/ 

She sat down on a large stone, her 
pulses were beating like sledge hammers, 
her knees were trembling, but she still 
grasped her medal with its green ribbon* 
and all was joy. She covered it with 
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passionate kisses, she hugged it to her 
and crooned over it with cooing words of 
tenderness. 

* I have you, my darling ! ' she cried, 
clasping it tight to her breast, and talking 
to it as if it had been a child ; ^ I have 
you now, jewel of my heart, and ne'er 
a one shall take you from me, barring 
himself/ 

Then, with a sudden fear that some of 
her pursuers might be stealing upon her 
unseen, she started to her feet and strained 
her eyes backwards — forwards, to look if 
any one was coming — no ! not a sign — 
not a human voice — and twilight was fast 
approaching, so all dread of pursuit must 
be over. 

Norah drew a long sigh of intense relief. 
She knew now what freedom was ; but, all 
the same, hunger seized her with a de- 
vouring grasp ; she longed to eat with a 
desperate desire, she had touched nothing 
since morning, when she had hastily 
swallowed an oatmeal cake, and now it 
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was past seven in the evening. Yap and 
she exchanged looks of sympathy. 

* I have nothing for you, my poor dog/ 
she said, patting the faithful rough head ; 
' I'm cast out on the world like yourself.' 

She looked round the fields and found 
some half-ripe blackberries, but they were 
feeble nourishment indeed for her vigorous 
young appetite. A further search brought 
her to a patch of turnips, and she tore a 
few of them from the ground and gnawed 
them greedily. She wandered on then to 
a stream of water, which she hoped might 
lead to a lonely little cabin, where she 
might find a night's rest and something to 
eat ; but her eyes vainly peered around 
into likely corners. She saw no sign of 
life. She took a long draught from the 
little brook, kneeling on her knees and 
lapping in the fresh water eagerly, while 
Yap, tired and foot-sore as she was, fol- 
lowed her example. 

Further down in a hollow she presently 
saw what appeared to be the ruins of a 
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house — ^perhaps it might be a house — a 
house with food — delightful thought! and 
fire, and human beings. But, no ! Coming 
closer she finds only the ruins of an old 
mill, which peers, gaunt and blackened, 
before her weary eyes. Still, even this 
is better than the open fields, where 
hundreds of dangers may lurk — at least 
she can lie down here, sheltered in a 
measure from wind and cold, and sleep till 
morning, with faithful Yap by her side. 
If there is anything more dreary than a 
deserted house, it is a deserted mill : the 
great wheel that once went round busily 
into the plashing water, all paralysed and 
silent — ^the motive of its being, gone. 
It alone stands, black, gaunt, and motion- 
less, like the hideous skeleton of a long- 
perished joy. 

Norah found a gap in the wall and went 
in, while Yap carefully smelt his way 
beside her. The flooring was partially 
torn up, but there was enough remaining 
to make a little encampment on. So she 
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chose out the safest spot, just under the 
wall. Holes yawned everywTiere, the 
roof was one great gap, with the tattered 
remnant of a bare rafter pointing over- 
head, with its gaunt, uplifted black finger. 
Norah told the beads of her rosary with 
special devotion, and clasped her precious 
medal again and again to her heart. 

The keen bright eyes of a rat watched 
her from the opposite corner. He seemed 
to be pondering on the fact of her pre- 
sence, and wondering what right she had 
to invade his territory. But rats struck 
no terror into Norah's mind ; she was too 
well used to them, and had, moreover, a 
powerful defender in Yap, who showed his 
white teeth and growled portentously, so 
that the sharp nose rapidly disappeared. 

Norah's eyes soon closed, and closed 
with lingering thoughts of Shawn, how 
she could help him, how she could get 
near him, how she could ward off all fear 
of danger and pursuit from him. 

Sleep came with soft and heather-scented 
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wings ; the trickle of the stream below, the 
faint sound of the wind that swept over 
the mountain-tops, was a delicious lullaby. 
But Norah had not slept more than an 
hour, night had hardly come, when she 
starts up ; a wild scream rises to her lips, 
a fierce terror clutches her heart What 
is it that is so near her ? She peeps out, 
and sees a short, thick-set man limping 
down the hill leaning on a stick. His 
eyes — Norah can see them in the indistinct 
light — have a mocking, cunning look about 
them which bodes no good. They seem 
to tell of a power, strong as an iron vice^ 
from which no one can escape. 

The man passes on, and Norah hides 
her face. But how is this, he seems to be 
still present, scoffing at her ? She strains 
her eyes in vain, there is no one to be 
seen — no movement except the quick 
scamper of the rats, their flop in the 
water, and Yap's angry howls after them. 
The old mill-wheel stands silent, blacky 
and paralysed as before. There is a 
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deathly stillness in the air and in the 
moonless clouds overhead. Norah gazes 
up. The ragged rafter holds its black 
finger against the pure sky, and a passing 
breeze rattles through it like a shiver. 
Grey masses of drifting, iron-grey clouds 
stretch along the western horizon without 
a break in them, and look like the em- 
bodiment of stern, unyielding fate. 

Yet though the sign of human life seems 
gone, Norah still feels that some mys- 
terious being, who has mixed himself up 
with Shawn's life, and, therefore, with hers, 
is close at hand. A shrinking from him, 
as though from some poisonous serpent, 
creeps over her ; terror seems to stare in 
every blade of grass, and to be written 
in every crumbling stone of the ruined 
mill. Can this limping figure be the same 
that followed Mickey on the mountain ? 
Is it possible that he can be the missing 
Warnford, whom Shawn believed to be 
drowned in the depths of the Pedlar's 
Lakq, and whom Norah has pledged her- 
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self to find, alive or dead ? How can 
she find him ? — and if she does, what is 
she to do then ? 

' Oh ! what will I do, what will I do ? ' 

» 

she cries, rocking herself backwards and 
forwards. * Where will I go ? Tve ne'er 
a friend in the world but Shawn, and I 
can't get to him. I don't know a place 
to go to. If I try Dingle, maybe the 
sovereign will clap me under lock and 
key. If I try Tralee, maybe it'll be the 
same; for they've got word about me 
already, and I've ne'er a one to speak 
up for me. Oh, wirra, wirra! isn't it a 
poor thing that I don't know where to 
go or what to do this blessed night ? ' 

As Norah ponders over these things, 
full of foreboding about that invisible 
someone that seems so close, her eyes 
fail on a silver streak of sea in the far 
distance. Yonder booms the broad At- 
lantic ; yonder break the waves in Dingle 
Bay; yonder is the dark, gloomy tower 
of Minard Castle — ^that ruined stronghold 
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of the Fitzgeralds, to which Walter Hussey, 
flying for his life, found refuge ; and there 
his skull, hacked and hewn, is shown. 

As Norah's eyes rest on the frowning 
castle-tower, a flash comes to her — a flash 
like inspiration. To-morrow is the 29th 
August, St John Baptist's Day, and the 
pattern day of Minard. Thither all the 
country will flock to pay their rounds. 

If Norah makes a pilgrimage there, she 
may find friends. At any rate, her de- 
votions will stand her in good stead, and 
her mind is made up to follow this mys- 
terious leading. She feels sure of one 
thing, that Warnford is not dead, not 
drowned in the Pedlar's Lake ; and she 
will hazard everything to prove her con- 
viction, and to set Shawn's mind at rest. 

Yes; she will go to Minard Pattern. 
It is as though, in the silent watch of the 
night, a voice spoke to her, and told her 
what to do. Something will come of the 
leading, good or bad, she knows not. So 
she sleeps peacefully till morning. 




CHAPTER XII 



THE PATTERN. 



SHE sun has barely risen over 
the top of Connor Hill, when 
Norah starts up. She is rested 
now, but is somewhat chilly, and has 
a desperate sick craving for food of any 
kind. Those gnawing hunger pangs that 
say ' I musi eat. cost what it may,' 
are getting stronger and stronger every 
minute. After bathing her face and her 
swollen feet, she follows the mill stream 
down the mountain, and when she reaches 
the valley, she sees — oh ! welcome sight — 
a little cabin half concealed by a rick of 
hay. She is soon pounding at the door 
with all her might 
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* Who's there ? ' cries a shrill voice inside. 

* It's me, Norah Nagle/ is the answer. 
* I'm on my way to the pattern, and if 
you'll give me a bit and a sup, I'll bless 
you, for I'm wake as water with the 
hunger.' 

' Sure you're welcome to what we have,' 
cries the voice. * Come in, in the name of 
God.' 

The door is opened wide, and Norah 
finds herself face to face with a little 
wizened old woman in a close frilled white 
cap. This is the widow Lanigan, and she 
surveys her visitor with that keen inqui- 
sitorial gaze, which mothers with only 
sons generally give to all marriageable girls. 

* You're a fine young woman,' she says, 
curtly, * to be wandering about by yourself 
at this time in the morning.' 

* I've lost my way,' answers Norah. 
' God save all here ! ' she exclaims, as she 
crosses the threshold ; ' and may they never 
sup sorrow or sickness, or be as lone as I 
am this day.' 
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* Sig a voe^ (sit down a bit), says the 
old woman, more kindly, still speaking 
Irish, as she has done all along. ' Draw 
the stool in, and take an air of the fire, 
the mornings do be cold now. The praties 
have been on this half-hour, and they'll be 
done afore long.' 

Norah surveys the huge iron pot with 
a hunger that is almost wolfish. 

* I niver knew what it was to be real mad 
with the hunger afore,* she says, timidly, 
to her hostess. 

* Niver fear,' answers the old woman, 
' there's enough for all, glory be to the 
great God. I'll put on some more for 
Bernard ; he's all the son I've got now, 
and he's out getting the ass's car ready to 
take me and him to the pattern. Sure, 
this is a grand day entirely.' 

* It is, sure enough.' 

The contents of the iron pot are now 
turned out on a large wooden dish. Potatoes 
were potatoes then, no blight had touched 
them, and they were large, round and 
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mealy, bursting their jackets with floury 
luxuriance. The heaped-up dish is flanked 
with a plate of butter, and two wooden 
noggins of new milk. Nectar and am- 
brosia to famished Norah ; dozens of 
potatoes disappear like magic before her, 
so does a plate of stirabout, and one 
noggin of milk after another. 

* YouVe a fine appetite, God bless it ! ' 
remarks the woman ; * not that I begrudge 
you your bit and your sup, the blessed 
saints forbid ! There it is for you, with a 
heart and a half. Katty Lanigan never 
turned e'er a one hungry from her door.' 

' I didn't get a bite all day yesterday,' 
answers Norah, * barring a few turnips and 
blackberries I found beyant in the fields.' 

* It's a poor thing to be wandering about 
that a-way,' remarks the widow severely. 
• Have you ne'er a home, girl alive ? ' 

Just then Bernard, the widow's big son, 
and he is big indeed — standing six feet two 
in his unstockinged feet, comes in. He 
stares at Norah, and stares again, then 
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he stoops over his mother, and whispers 
* Do you know who you've got there ? * 

' Not 1/ answers the widow. 

' You've got Norah Buidhe, sister to 
Mickey Ruagh, that lives bey ant by the 
glen at AnnascauL* 

* Yes ! ' cries Norah, * and sure he was 
took oflF to Tralee jail e're yesterday, 
for robbing a strange man that I let in 
unbeknownst to him.* 

*And what call had you to be letting 
in strange men ?* asks the widow sharply. 

* Arrah ! Mrs Lanigan,' answers crafty 
Norah, * I'm like yourself. I never had 
the heart to turn away a stranger from the 
door ; and this was a fine scholar, and a 
lovely grand gentleman, so he was ! * 

* And your brother robbed him ? ' in- 
quires the widow, eager for gossip. 

' Ah ! no, he didn't. It's all in a puzzle 
like — any way, the money was found in 
the ditch ; I saw Mickeen put it there, and 
Mickey's given me his curse, and he goin* 
off to be tried.' 
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* Well ! no wonder/ said the widow, 
who had a private prejudice against hand- 
some Norah. ' He was always a near 
man, was Mickey, and maybe the money 
was his own after all. If you're going to 
the pattern to-day, you ought to pay a 
round for your own flesh and blood, and 
not be thinking of fine gintlemen, that 
won't bother their heads thinking of you, 
and will only bring you trouble and 
hardship/ 

Norah makes no answer; she is en- 
gaged taking down her long hair, and 
combing it out with a horn ' rack,' which 
she takes from her pocket. 

* They do right to call you yellow 
Norah,' observes Bernard Lanigan, gulp- 
ing down a huge potato, and glancing 
admiringly at his visitor. 

The summer sun is streaming in through 
the open door, and lighting up the amber 
waves of her rippling hair, so that she 
stands in a glory of colour. If a warning 
prophet could have looked over Bernard's 
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shoulder, he might have quoted Shelley's 
lines, — 

• Beware of her fair hair, for she excels 
All women in the magic of her locks ; 
And if she wind them round a young man's heart, 
She will not ever let him go again/ 

Norah returns Bernard's clumsy remark 
with a coquettish smile. She never dared 
to be coquettish with Shawn. There was 
always a delicious, overpowering awe in 
his presence ; she bowed before him as 
before a superior being. She would have 
thrown her all at his feet, and still felt her- 
self a beggar in comparison to him. Noth- 
ing she had was good enough for her idol. 
But with Bernard the case is different ; 
her amour propre asserts itself. She takes 
his awkward compliments and open ad- 
miration as a matter of course. She looks 
at him coolly and critically. She feels 
that he is her equal, or rather her inferior. 
She will accept his worship, but she will 
offer him none. 

Meantime, he is feeding her dog, poor. 
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lean, hungry Yap, and anxiously pondering 
what he can say to please her. 

' You'll be dancing to-day at the pattern ? ' 
he says, awkwardly. 

* Maybe no one will ask me.' 

* If no one else does, sure I will. There 
are worse dancers nor what I am.' 

* It's not dancing I'll be thinking of,' 
returns Norah, swiftly plaiting long strands 
of her hair together. * And my own 
brother turning agin me as he's done.' 

* Isn't it you've been bringing trouble 
on him ? ' sharply remarks the widow Lani- 
gan, as she drapes her black cloak round 
her head. * You'd better take care, Norah 
Buidhe, and keep quiet, when there are 
them stories out agin you. They look 
ugly, so they do, no matter what you say.' 

* Arrah ! don't be distressin' the crather ! ' 
cries Bernard angrily, to his mother. 
* You'll have her crying, so you will. 

* There's many that ought to be crying 
salt tears for what they've brought on their 
own flesh and blood,' remarks Mrs Lani- 
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gan, as she gives an impatient push to 
the wooden noggin in her hand. 

It is evident that the widow's counten- 
ance is not towards Norah Buidhe. In 
proportion as her son Bernard's admira- 
tion increases, her favour diminishes, and 
she heartily wishes that her handsome 
visitor had never set foot within her door. 
One thing she is determined on, that Norah 
shall not drive to the pattern with her and 
Bernard on the ass's car. 

' The poor dawny baste can't take more 
nor two,' observes the wily old lady, as 
she seats herself in state beside her 
gigantic son. 

* There's lots of room for Norah,' he 
answers, wrathfully, for he, on his part, is 
specially anxious to make his appearance 
in public with such a creditable companion 
as Norah. 

But the widow has had the upper hand 
so long that she will not be put down now, 
and so she carries her point 

' Don't be making a big fool of yourself,' 
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she retorts. ' Is to break down the ould 
car you want, let alone the ass ? I can 
tell you/ she adds, in a whisper, ' the girl's 
ate enough for two, and she's well able to 
foot it every mile of the way. I don't 
know that I like the looks of her too well. 
Maybe she did help to put Mickey Ruagh 
to jail. The money might be his, after all. 
He was a close man, they say ; we haven't 
heard the rights of it yet.' 

^ Hesthe viel !^ (hold your tongue) ex- 
claims Bernard, full of wrath at such 
innuendoes. * You're a bigger fool your- 
self nor what I am. You sh'an't be giving 
Norah the hard word, so.' 

The widow answers by a peculiarly un- 
gracious look, which is given, not to her 
son, but to Norah, who, however, does not 
see it, for she is patting Yap's rough head. 

' Yap, poor Yap,' she whispers ; ' you 
'and me are lone crathers in the big 
world.' 

' Give me the key of the door,' says the 
widow, * till I put it under me. There do 
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be tramps about these times. I heard of 
one 'ere yesterday. Dacent people ought 
to live in their own places. Come, we 
ought to be oflF.' 

* Get up, Norah,' whispers Bernard, sur- 
reptitiously making room for her. 

* Is it me?' she answers. 'Arrah! not 
I, sure I'm well able to step it out, now 
that I've had full and plenty, more power 
to you, Mrs Lanigan, for that same ! Them 
as feeds the hungry '11 be fed themselves 
by the Blessed Saints in heaven.' 

The widow feels slightly mollified by 
these compliments, and so the ass's car 
jolts out of the boreen that leads into the 
high-road. Norah, closely followed by 
Yap, walks behind, with an erect head and 
a light, springy step. As soon as the road 
is reached crowds of * patterners ' are seen 
thick as bees, pouring in from all directions, 
some from the mountains, some from the 
town of Dingle, some in carts generally 
known as low-backed cars, some 'in jingles, 
some in crazy shandrydans — now and then 
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a priest jogs along on a sturdy cob, or a 
substantial farmer trots his way on a moun- 
tain pony. The women are all draped in 
cloaks and shawls of brilliant hues, scarlet, 
green, or plaid. Pretty faces often peep 
from the shrouding folds, but nowhere is 
there so remarkable a figure as that of 
Norah Buidhe. Her cloak is somewhat 
faded from its pristine red, but nowhere are 
there to be seen such deep, solemn eyes as 
hers, or such a wealth of rippling, amber 
hair. 

As she passes on, the heads on the low- 
backed cars come closer to each other. 
There is whispering, nods, becks, quick 
gestures of hands, uplifting of eyebrows, 
and exclamations in which * Wirra ! wirra ! 
Did anybody ever hear the like ?' are 
pre-eminent. But Norah strides on, with- 
out turning to the right hand or the left, 
always followed by Yap, who wags his 
ragged tail, and sometimes licks her bare 
feet in token of silent friendship. 

Bernard Lanigan's eyes never leave his 
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handsome visitor ; he whips his ass lustily 
to keep up with her rapid, steady steps, 
and often darts an irritated glance at his 
old mother, who, to use her own phrase, 
' keeps on never minding him.' When the 
tower of Minard Castle peeps up from the 
hollow of the sea-shore, the little by-road 
which leads down to it is fairly black with 
people ; the throng of devotees swells every 
minute, and the hum of voices grows louder. 
And yet it is not ten o'clock, but the vir- 
tues of the holy well are far-famed, and 
every patterner expects to get the desire of 
his or her heart Who then would be 
absent on such a blessed day ? 

Jolt ! — jolt ! — jolt ! The narrow road is 
badly kept, full of enormous ruts and huge 
stones. All vehicles are shaken to their 
very centres, and those who walk down the 
steep descent to the castle have the best of 
it Clouds of pale blue turf smoke an- 
nounce that there are fires, and so there 
are ; before every canvas booth are some 
burning sods of turf surrounded by stones, 
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on which IS placed an enormous iron pot 
or occasionally a kettle. These vessels 
contain refreshment for the pilgrims, con- 
sisting of thin, greasy soup, in which float 
unwholesome, doughy-looking mutton-pies, 
about two inches across. These dainty 
morsels are extracted from the smoking, 
watery broth by means of a long wooden 
ladle. Those who wish to be specially 
luxurious, squat under cover of the canvas 
tent, and discuss their pies, with the addi- 
tional advantage of a comfortable chat in 
voluble Irish. 

But then these sybarites must have paid 
their duty to the well, before they thus 
indulge in creature comforts. At a pattern, 
as well as at other places, duty must come 
first, and pleasure afterwards. Our travel- 
lers have their devotions still to pay. 

The widow Lanigan, having alighted 
from her equipage, with many sighs and 
groans about things in general, and her 
son Bernard in particular, makes for some 
soppy ground. There, over a steep-banked 
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brook, the holy well is situated ; there, 
beside a ditch, are seen the worshippers 
plodding their rounds with zealous and 
solemn intentness. Norah follows the 
widow at a respectful distance, and then 
helps her to scramble over the brook and 
up the bank. 

Meanwhile Bernard is engaged ranging 
his ass and car among the long line of 
battered and dilapidated conveyances which 
fill every rut of the road. The widow 
wears a black cloak as a mark of her 
bereavement ; she drapes it over her fore- 
head and mutters many a Pater and a Ave 
under her breath. She is going to pay 
nine rounds, first for herself, that she may 
not have the rheumatism during the com- 
ing winter ; then, nine rounds for her son 
Bernard, that he may marry a ' dacent, 
quate girl, with a few heifers for a for- 
tune ; ' then, nine rounds for her dead 
husband's soul, that he may soon get out 
of purgatory ; and lastly, nine rounds that 
handsome Norah Buidhe may depart this 
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day on her business, and not be torment- 
ing honest people any more. 

Norah, on her part, has thrice nine 
rounds to pay ; first, for Shawn, that he 
may escape safe out of the country ; then 
that she may be able to satisfy him about 
Warnford, and lastly, that she may serve 
him so well that in the end^oh ! happi- 
ness — he may get to love her. 

The closely-packed circle of patterners 
are going on regularly as the hands go 
round a clock. The holy well is simply 
a sunken pool, with a few stones em- 
bedded in the soft mud about it, but a 
beaten track is already made. Round 
and round the pilgrims go, some lame, 
others blind, halt, deformed ; here is a 
ragged man with a sickly baby in his 
arms; there is a pale, consumptive girl, 
with death written in her hollow cheeks. 
It is some time before Norah can find 
a vacant space. At last she succeeds in 
making her way in, and takes her turn 
with the rest. 
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She fingers her rosary, her bare feet 
sink in the wet mud ; with muttering lips 
and downcast eyes she goes on round and 
round, praying with the fervent devotion 
of unquestioning faith. But for Mickey 
or Mickeen, she breathes no prayer. 
Are not Mickey's curses and Mickey's 
bitter words still ringing in her ears? 
She leaves both of them to their fate. 
She has taken three magic sips of the 
blessed water ; she has finished her 
twenty - seventh round, and is starting 
afresh, when suddenly she lifts her eyes, 
and sees a limping figure making for 
the holy well. Is he a new devotee ? 
Plainly not. He glances at the devout 
patterners with mockery and derision in 
his look. He is a short, thickset man ; 
his keen, alert rat's eyes pierce into every- 
thing, and he has a loose, portruding 
under-lip. Norah has certainly seen him 
before. Yes, this must be Warnford ; 
it was he who passed her last night. 
He is not drowned in the Pedlar's 
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Lake ; he is here, living, breathing, and, 
she feels instinctively, full of enmity to 
Shawn. 

A throb of apprehension, a shiver of 
foreboding, darts through her. She leaves 
the ranks of the patterners, and stands by 
the side of the well, with clasped hands 
and a beating heart. By degrees she 
overcomes her feelings of repulsion : the 
shrinking of last night often returns with 
full force, but she struggles against it. 
She edges her way over, and, mustering 
up all her English, gasps in the ear of 
the new-comer, — 

' Is your name Warnford .'*' 

He turns about and stares at her from 
head to foot. Her cloak has fallen back, 
and her head, encased in its glory of 
amber hair, stands out against the sunny 
blue sky. He is well used to price and 
catalogue the perfections of women ; the 
deep amethyst of Norah's fathomless eyes 
is not lost upon him, nor that full, well- 
developed figure of hers, nor those plump 
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white arms, nor that creamy skin, touched 
here and there with sunburn. 

* By George ! * he mutters to himself, 
* but this maid of the well is a gorgeous 
creature.' 

' You have the advantage of me, my 
fair colleen/ he answers. * My name 
certainly is John Warnford Armstrong, at 
your service, but for the life of me, I can't 
imagine where you found it out. Have 
you any dealings with spirits ? ' 

Norah made no answer. She does 
not understand half this speech, and the 
unaccountable dread of the previous night 
takes possession of her, and makes her 
feel like a sparrow in the grasp of a 
hawk. So she remains silent. 

* Stay ! ' says the new-comer. ' I have 
it. You must have seen my companion 
of the other night — the man who deserted 
me on the mountain when I sprained my 
knee. He's been setting you on my 
track. A smart fellow that. No doubt 
he has an eye on a handsome girl.' 
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Norah shakes her head. 

* He was afeared you was drowned in 
the Pedlar's Lake/ she stammers. 

'Afraid, was he? I don't think it 
caused him much concern. It was no 
fault of his that I wasn't drowned. Off 
he went and left me to shift for myself. 
The piece of rock that I stood on gave 
way under me, and only for a lucky 
spring of mine, I should have followed 
its example. A pretty night I spent, 
shut in like a stuck pig, and not able to 
stir with my sprained knee. I gave your 
friend a good many curses; but, never 
fear, I shall have my revenge yet.' 

' How ? ' asks Norah, opening her eyes 
to their fullest extent. 

* Oh ! I shall find a hundred ways. 
That man is standing on a precipice 
himself. The least push, and he will 
topple over. He is the king's enemy. 
I can destroy him, and I will, too.' 

* No, you sh'an't!' cries Norah, with 
flashing eyes and outstretched arms. ' I 
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will save him from you ; I will keep 
him from danger. No one shall hurt 
him/ 

* You ! What can you do ? ' 

* More nor you think. Keep away, 
now. Let me go.' 

Norah, when she is roused, has some- 
thing of the tigress about her. Warnford 
— or to give him his full name — Arm- 
strong, puts his hand on her shoulder, and 
surveys her curiously, as though she were 
a new species of animal. He is utterly 
incapable of love — totally unable to project 
himself out of himself — but he can be 
envious as well as revengeful. To see any 
woman's heart set on another man is at 
all times hateful to him ; and now, as he 
gazes at Norah's handsome face, his new- 
born passion for revenge on Shawn be- 
comes doubly dear and doubly strong. 
He feels as if he hates Shawn with a 
perfect hatred ; as though it would be a 
darling pleasure to watch and wait to 
injure him, just as a cat watches for a 
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mouse and enjoys the long suspense which 
leads at last to fruition. 

* So you think you are a match for me, 
my fine colleen ?' he says, withdrawing his 
hand from Norah's shoulder. * Ah ! you 
little know ; but wait, let us wait. I give 
you full liberty to do your worst. A few 
words from me, and this friend of yours 
is a doomed man. He carries his life in 
his hand.' 

Norah, without another word, rushes 
away, and hurries down the hill, and over 
the brook. Shawn's voice seems to be 
calling her, and she must obey. She 
plashes through the stream and then 
hurries on, and passes the booths with 
their smoking turf fires and their iron pots. 
She rushes by the apple-women, who 
clamour in vain for her to buy. She and 
Yap, who, lank and bony, looks like her 
familiar spirit, pass through the fun and 
bustle of the pattern. She is hardly out 
of it, when Bernard Lanigan comes run- 
ning behind her and touches her elbow. 
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* Arrah ! Norah/ he says, ' haven't you 
paid your rounds ? Won't you come now 
and have a two-handed reel ? Can't you 
hear the fiddles strikin' up like mad ? 
Sure, there's nothin like dancin' to rouse 
the spirits, and right proud I'll be of the 
good-looking colleen I've got to dance 
with me. There's not the like of you in 
the whole place.' 

* Get out of that ! ' cries Norah, shaking 
herself loose from his touch. ' Don't be talk- 
ing to me about dancin'. Is this a time to be 
dancin' when men are settin' against each 
other ? It's to Dublin I ought to be goin', 
and it's there I'll go too. Let me away.' 
And she pushes Bernard from her. 

* To Dublin ! ' exclaims Bernard, in 
amazement, for Greenland was not more 
distant to his imagination. * Don't go, 
Norah, you'll be lost, so you will. You'll 
never get there.' 

* But I will .f ' she cries. 

And so she goes up the hill. Below 
gleams the silver sea, and in her heart 
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beats hope and love and expectation. 
Bernard stands for some minutes, gazing 
at her wistfully, as she climbs to the brow 
of the hill. Then a turn in the road 
comes, and she disappears from his sight. 





CHAPTER XI 



A PIECE OF GOOD LUCK. 



I IX o'clock P.M. Ball-going time 

in 1797. The ballroom at 
Dingle is but a sorry affair. 
Very low, with white-washed walls, up 
a steep flight of worm-eaten stairs, 
and everything about it as bare as bare 
can be. 

Flower worship and flower decoration 
being unknown in these days, there are 
no floral emblems ; but as it is a Royal 
birthday, there are a couple of dingy flags 
hung over the fireplace, which is covered 
over by some planks painted red. The light 
is supplied by a dozen of mould candles 
in tin sconces, and a few dips to make up 
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in the dark corners. Music, a couple of 
fiddlers and an old grey-haired piper, who 
is ready to strike up jigs on an emergency 
when country dances fail. Thady the 
Fool is a wandering musician, but fool 
though he may be called, he is looked 
upon with considerable respect, and his 
sayings about dreams and good or bad 
luck are passed from mouth to mouth as if 
they were gospel. He is never absent 
from any merry-making, and this particular 
ball is an annual affair, looked forward to 
for months, and on the present evening it 
acquires new dclat from the fact that the 
leading man of the country, Mr Mullens of 
Burnham, has just been created a baronet, 
and is now Sir Thomas Mullens, and is 
expected to grace the festivities, not only 
with his own presence but with a large party 
of visitors also. Mr Peterson, the landlord 
of the little hotel in the village street, has 
just finished laying the cloth for supper. 
The supper is to be in a dingy parlour 
downstairs, and is no joke in the way of 
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refreshments. There will be found no 
airy nothings, such as plovers' eggs, pitds 
de foie gras, or fairy slices of ham fried in 
champagne. Instead of such elegant trifles, 
there is to be abundance of good, solid, 
heavy eating. Six pair of well-fed ducks 
are now roasting before the inn fire ; as 
many chickens ; any amount of fat bacon ; 
a saddle of mutton (procured with immense 
exertions from Tralee) ; a green goose and 
a game pie for side dishes ; while tansy 
puddings — a delicacy of which we moderns 
have lost the secret — are flanked with apple 
pies, as large as a folio copy of Dr John- 
son's Dictionary. 

* There'll be a power of quality here,' 
observes Mr Peterson, in an awed whisper, 
as he flicks away rebellious crumbs with 
a not over-clean dinner-napkin. *Who 
should drive up this very morning to my 
place but Miss Penelope Chute, and she 
asks for the best room and the best of 
everything; and here she'll .be to-night, 
jigging away like a two-year-old.* 
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* Is it her they used to call Miss Pen ?' said 
Thady the Fool. * I mind her well afore 
she went to France, twelve years back and 
more. They used to be talking about her 
and the colonel — Colonel Dick Blenner- 
hassett. A gay little colleen she was then, 
God bless her ! ' 

*And is now,' put in Mr Peterson, 
* though there's not enough flesh on her to 
bait a mouse-trap. She'll niver see forty 
again, I'm thinking. She's larnt a power of 
fine airs and graces over in France. When 
she made a curtsey to Mr Frederic, and he 
on his big brown mare, my heart leapt up 
in my mouth all for wondering how she'd 
ever straighten her bit of a back again.' 

' They tell me she's ordered the hand- 
chair to bring her across the street, for fear 
of dirtying her fine satin slippers,' said 
Thady. * It's a fine thing to be rich, boys. 
It's a wonder she hasn't bought a husband 
with all her money. Whisht! there's 
wheels coming up the hill ; somebody's 
coming.' 
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Thady is right. An inside car jolts up 
to the door; it backs, tilts up, and dis- 
lodges its burden, an elderly gentleman, 
very red in the face, his silvery hair tied 
in a queue with a bow of black ribbon, and 
beside him a small shrunken matron, and 
a blooming young girl. Her short mulled 
muslin frock fully displays her neat feet and 
ankles, clad in embroidered silk stockings 
and red satin slippers, which glitter with 
diamond buckles. * Squire Nickson of the 
Grove, and Mrs Nickson,' whispers the 
little crowd that waits by the door, while 
wizened hands are stretched forth, and 
shrill voices piteously demand coppers. 
But the squire passes on, and takes no 
notice. The young lady stops, looks 
round, and says, in a sweet, low 
voice, — 

* I am sorry, good people, but I have 
nothing about me.' 

* You've heaven about you, any way!' 
exclaims Thady the Fool. * And that you 
may have it in you and about you, I pray 
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God — that you may live till a gooseberry 
skin makes you a coffin ! ' 

* Thank you/ answers the young lady. 
* That is a very pretty wish/ 

* That the best of good luck may attend 
you this night ! ' cries another voice. 

* A handsome husband to you, alanna/ 

echoes a third. * A handsome husband to 
match yourself. And what's your name, 
that I may remember it in my prayers ? ' 

* Maria Steele/ answers the young lady, 
blushing and smiling; and so she dis- 
appears up the narrow stairs. 

* Arrah ! who is she at all 1 ' speculates 
the curious crowd. 

* She's a grand lady from Dublin, Squire 
Nickson's niece, that he brought down 
with him 'ere yesterday,' answers Thady, 
who knows the secrets of the beau-monde of 
Dingle. * They say he's mad for her to 
marry Mr Francis ; but sure he's too much 
taken up with the bottle to mind e'er a 
thing else.' 

The crowd of gazers has been aug- 
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mented by a tall cloaked figure, who 
silently stole up and leaned against the 
wall of the house while the ball-goers 
alighted. A lean black dog cowers by her 
side, sometimes he snaps a bone out of the 
gutter, but always returns again to keep 
guard over his mistress. This mistress is no 
other than Norah Buidhe, who, along with 
faithful Yap, has walked all the way from 
Minard. Norah is footsore and hungry ; 
she knows not where to rest her weary 
limbs. She has joined the crowd, hoping 
that something may turn up, or some lead- 
ing may come which will show her what 
step to take next. 

She has watched Maria Steele's exit 
from the inside car, and a swift pang of 
envy shot through her as she gazed. 
Trim, well-dressed damsels, such as this 
radiant vision, are Shawn's equals. How 
can poor Norah dream of holding a candle 
to them "i She has not even a pair of 
leather shoes, to say nothing of satin 
slippers with diamond buckles ; and then 
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that spotless tucked muslin, and those 
glittering bracelets and long kid gloves, 
all these belong to a new world — a world 
of which Norah has not even had a glimpse 
of before. She conjures up an imaginary 
picture of Shawn moving about in it as to 
the manner born — easy, smiling, careless, 
not needing her care, perhaps not wishing 
for it More than a swift passing pain 
strikes Norah to the heart ; it is a real tor- 
ture, as of some wanderer shut out from 
Paradise. She feels herself cut off from 
this grand lazy world of ladies and gentle- 
men. She is but a toiler, an outsider, a 
nobody, who cannot enter in. 

Six o'clock — half-past six — and not dark 
yet, which is a mercy, as street-lamps and 
lanterns are alike unknown. Arrivals 
rapidly succeed one another. Ball-goers . 
on foot, hooded, cloaked, calashed; ball- 
goers on horse-back, ball-goers in noddies 
and covered cars ; and presently across 
the street comes the solitary hand-chair, 
or sedan-chair, of Dingle. A venerable, 
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dilapidated affair it is. Many years have 
passed since it went out of the maker's 
hands ; now it is fast crumbling apart 
with moths and rust. It is borne proudly 
aloft, however, by two zealous, bare- legged 
supporters, one of whom is Thady the 
Fool. 

Inside is contained the sylph-like form 
of the antiquated virgin. Miss Penelope 
Chute, whose head, muffled in an enor- 
mous calash, is seen protruding from the 
top. When the middle of the street is 
reached, there is a slight commotion, 
caused by the pressure of the bare-footed 
crowd, all agog for coppers. The hand- 
chair totters; the bearers still do their 
parts manfully, and hold it aloft ; but all 
of no avail. The crazy structure slowly 
but surely crumbles in pieces ; and first 
the attenuated legs, and then the attenu- 
ated form of Miss Penelope Chute is 
seen prostrate on the road, which is moist 
from a recent shower. Shrill screams rise 
from the sufferer ; there is a universal 
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hubbub, a general rush forward. But the 
first who really comes to the rescue, the 
first who actually lifts the elderly belle 
from the muddy ground, is Norah Buidhe. 
Her strong arms are good at need. 

Disregarding Miss Penelope's plaintive 
shrieks of ^Ah ! mon Dieu / Ah ! ciely je 
suts mortel Norah lifts the little lady into 
the house where the ball is going on, and 
carefully deposits her on the best bed. 
Miss Chute is more frightened than hurt. 
Her front is somewhat disarranged, and 
her rouge is slightly rubbed off; but she 
soon sits up, and asks for a looking-glass 
to be brought to her. 

* Quel malheur ! ' she cries, in her small, 
shrill voice, as she strokes her straight, 
aristocratic nose, the feature of which she 
is chiefly proud. * Quel malheur ! for a 
daughter of the ancient house of Chute to be 
pitched out like a common chiffoniere on the 
public road ! 1 1 is too horrible ; to be laughed 
at by a parcel of ragamuffins, and all the 
gloss of an elegant toilet to be rubbed 
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away, that is really affrenx. It is all the 
fault of this miserable Dingle and its crazy 
hand-chair, which goes to pieces like a 
creel of turf. Mon Dieu ! if the court of 
his late sacred majesty of France could 
have seen tne^ once so distinguished by 
the noblesse of the ancien r^gimey in such 
a plight But, tiimportey it takes a good 
deal to put down Penelope Chute ; hers is 
the blue blood that knows how to fall as 
well as how to rise. Come here, girl ! 
what's your name ? I want to look at 
you.' 

Norah approached the huge four-poster, 
with its faded red hangings, in which Miss 
Chute's shrivelled figure looks like that of 
an old child. 

The fiddlers have now tuned up, a 
country dance is just beginning, and the 
scuffling of feet in the next room, the 
clashing of swords, and the hum of voices 
are heard. 

* The music calls, I must obey ! * cries 
Miss Chute, starting up. * Run, girl, over 
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to Mr Peterson's, and bring me the small 
red box you will see on my table. The 
ravages of that vilain fall must be repaired 
at once. I wonder if my old flame, Dick 
Blennerhassett, will be here this evening. 
Something tells me he will.' 

Norah loses no time in obeying Miss 
Chute's directions ; and now she stands, 
with a candle in one hand and the looking- 
glass in the other, while the little lady 
puts the requisite touches to her cheeks, 
and straightens her curls preparatory for 
conquest. 

^Ah! cest fa!^ she exclaims, approvingly, 
putting her head first on one side and then 
on the other. * Regardez, ma fille — how 
do you find me ? ' and she flings off" her 
cloak, and exhibits her brilliant brocaded 
dress, and the tiny pink slippers embroid- 
ered in gold, which show off" her well- 
shaped feet and ankles to the best 
advantage. * The Chutes are always clean 
about the pasterns/ she observes, following 
Norah's gaze. ' The nose, the hands, the 
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feet, the ears, — those are the points that 
show blood ; the rest signify nothing. 
A lions ! I must go join the dancers. 
Yet, stay ! first I will arrange my emerald 
cross, a cadeau from the Due de Boisson, 
one of the many soupirants for my hand. 
Hdas ! he perished on the guillotine. 
Heaven avert such calamities from our 
own land ! ' 

The little Irish-French lady now shakes 
out her petticoats, flirts her fan, with its 
Watteau group of figures, and smiling 
blandly to herself, and bowing her minia- 
ture head, she prepares to glide gracefully 
into the ballroom. But before she goes, a 
sudden thought strikes her. She sidles 
up to Norah, and gives her a long, pene- 
trating glance. Then, tapping her fan, 
she cries, — 

* Va ! that will do. My maid Fachon 

left me to-day. She said she could no 

longer stay in this land of barbarians ; that 

, she must hasten back to la belle France, 

to liberty and fashion. I replied, " Do as 
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you please. I keep nobody against her* 
will." Now, you fair-haired girl, what is' 
your name ? ' 

* Norah — Norah Nagle, my lady.' 

' Oh I Norah, is it } Well, I see at once 
that you will answer me. I make up my ' 
mind on the minute ; no hesitation, no ' 
delay. I know that you will do, by the 
way you held the glass, th6 candle — you 
are strong, active, willing. I like yoU 
you shall serve me. I will bring you back 
to Dublin when I go. I will clothe, feed ; 
you, and the rest, that will follow.' 

Norah, who had only understood a few 
words of Miss Chute's former speeches, 
understands this perfectly. It points the 
way out of her difficulties, and her heart 
bounds with relief and rapture. By a 
sudden impulse she flings herself on her 
knees before her new mistress, and kisses 
her hand devoutly. 

Miss Chute is not at all displeased by 
this tribute, and smiles graciously. 

* That will do I ' she exclaims. * I am 

VOL. I. M 
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glad that matter is arranged. Come to 
Mr Peterson's this evening, we start for 
Dublin very soon, and there is much to be 
done before then/ 

So saying, the little lady disappears, 
leaving Norah bewildered by this sudden 
change in her fortunes. Food and lodging 
were secured ; and oh ! happiness, the 
summit of her ambition, a journey to 
Dublin, where Shawn lived, is arranged 
without any trouble or foresight on her 
part She can hardly believe in such 
miraculous good fortune. 

When Yap, licking his lips, comes up 
from the kitchen and rubs his rough head 
against her bare feet, she stoops down, 
and throws her arms round his neck. 

'Yap, Yap/ she whispers, 'there's luck 
come to me ; and if I have to leave you, 
ril niver forget how you've stood by me, 
you crather ! ' 

Yap replies by vigorously licking her 
face. 

And now the fiddlers strike up, * What 
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a Beau your Granny is/ and Mr Peter- 
son/ advancing to Miss Chute with his 
best bow, says, — 

'Walk this way, Miss Pen, till I open 
the door, and denounce you to the quality.' 




CHAPTER XIV. 

now THE BALL GOES ON. 

* Oh, you are welcome ! 

Welcome, grammachree ; 
Welcome heartily, 
Down to the west.' 




HESE words are whispered in 
Miss Pen's ear as she glides 
gracefully into the Dingle ball- 
room, after having been * denounced ' by 
the sapient Peterson. She now looks up, 
and exclaims, — 

* Dick Blennerhassett ! upon my con- 
science! Who would have thought of 
seeing you here to-night ? ' 

*Come now, Pen,' answers the colonel 
insinuatingly. ^ Hadn't you some little idea 
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you might see me — some slight guess that 
I would make it a point to be here in order 
to meet you again ? ' 

'Well, honestly, perhaps I had. It is 
no sin to wish to see an old friend, is it ? 
And you and I were friends once, weren't 
we, Dick?' 

The colonel gallantly replies by placing 
his hand on his heart, — 

* Can I ever forget the wound you in- 
flicted here. Pen ? When I look at you, I 
can scarcely believe that so many years 
have passed away; they have hardly 
touched you at all/ 

' Fi done !^ answers Miss Pen, tossing 
her formidable tHe with its mass of curls 
and powder. ' Don't let us talk of years ; 
I detest the subject.' 

She has an inkling that the colonel does 
not quite mean what he says, and she is 
right. He is secretly wondering at the woe- 
ful change that has passed over the bloom- 
ing Tralee toast of a dozen years ago. She 
is now converted into a wizened, shrivelled 
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litde woman, whose French airs and graces 
cannot conceal the tell-tale wrinkles. * And 
is this all that's left of pretty Miss Pen ?' 
thinks the colonel She, on her part, feels 
convinced that she is not nearly so much 
altered as her former friend. * Who would 
ever believe,' she says to herself, *that 
handsome Dick Blennerhassett would turn 
into a fat, middle-aged man, with a port- 
wine complexion and a clarety nose ? I 
suppose it is true what I hear, that he 
spends most of his time in gambling- 
houses ? With all his blarney, he won't 
get much out of me. I have no idea of 
seeing my guineas squandered for me at 
Daly's.' 

In the last century, however, people did 
not speak out their thoughts, and so Miss 
Chute smilingly takes the colonel's proffered 
arm, and trips up to the top of the room, 
for the country dance is just beginning. 

*What do you think of our little as- 
semblage this evening ? ' asks the colonel. 

Miss Pen shrugs her shoulders, ' Rather 
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so-so/ she answers, * at least to me, accus- 
tomed to the haute noblesse of la belle 
France^ — and, then such horrible toilettes ! 
The fashions of thirty years ago — hoops 
like cart-wheels, long waists ! atrocious ! * 

* You must not be too severe,' says the 
colonel ; * remember where you are — down 
at the back of God-speed. My friend, Mr 
Mason, has been making some spiteful 
rhymes on the people as they came in. I 
forget them now, except the lines on the 
doctor s daughters. 

" And then there came in three gallipot misses, 
Who would give you three blisters as soon as three 
kisses." 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! There is Miss Biddy, with 
the white teeth and the fat arms, and there 
is Miss Lyddy, in the red frock, giggling, 
as she always does.' 

' And who is the slight, dark young 
lady just opposite to us ? ' asks Miss 
Chute ; * she is the only one who has 
any distinction about her. She looks like 
somebody.' 
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' And so she is, quite a celebrated toast. 
Miss Maria Steele, a niece of old Nick- 
son's of the Grove. She has come from 
Dublin on a visit to him/ 

' Dear me ! I must ask him about her. 
I know I have seen her face before. And 
here comes the sovereign, looking as if he 
had the whole world on his shoulders.' 

* He is quite proud of himself to-day/ 
says the colonel, laughing. ' He has 
stumbled on a man called Wamford or 
Armstrong who lost his way on Connor 
Hill ; and he has .sent Mickey Ruagh to 
Tralee jail for a robbery ; I believe that 
the money was Mickey's own, for he was 
a terrible miser; but the sovereign is 
delighted with his penetration, and con- 
siders himself quite equal to Pitt or 
Castlereagh.' 

* The poor sovereign ! ' says Miss 
Chute. • He will never set the Liffey 
on fire, I'm afraid.' 

The little Irish-French lady is now in 
her element ; she pirouettes before her stal- 
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wart partner ; she balances herself on one 
foot ; she sidles back to her place, with a 
mixture of Kerry agility and Parisian 
grace admirable to behold. And, when 
the company form into a circle, and she 
and Colonel Blennerhassett are requested 
to perform a minuet, after the manner of 
the late French court, the little lady's 
satisfaction knows no bounds. Dancing 
rouses all her energies and renews her life. 
Like the far-famed D^jazet, who, when 
long past her prime, sometimes appeared 
only seventeen, so it is with Miss Chute, 
a wave of youth often rushes back to her, 
and now as she curtseys, bows, and mean- 
ders through the little miniature drama of 
courtship, which the minuet represented so 
well, she looks the thorough actress she is, 
and brings out all her artillery of glances, 
smiles, and gestures. When she finishes 
her last sweeping curtsey, the clapping of 
hands which follows, fills her vain little 
soul with supreme delight. 

* Well done! Bravo, Miss Pen!' cries 
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Squire Nickson's blufif, hearty voice. * It 
was worth leaving our game of whist to 
see that. You haven't left your match in 
the kingdom of Kerry. There's not your 
like anywhere.' 

' Ah ! that's nothing to what I can do/ 
answers Miss Pen, with a shake of her 
head. * You should have seen me at the 
court of his late sacred majesty of France, 
then I could have shown you something. 
But I want to ask you about your niece, 
Maria Steele, a fine girl, squire. 

' Yes, yes ; passable enough. The young 
fellows are mad about her ; and she's as 
good as she's handsome, ready to light an 
old man's pipe, or to listen to his long 
stories ; and not a bit set up, though she 
has beaux buzzing rqund her, like bees 
about a tar-bottle. There's young Horatio 
Cornwallis, whose regiment has just come 
to Dublin, he thinks nothing good enough 
for her ; but odd's bones ! madam, Maria is 
not contented with the king's forces ; she 
must needs bring havoc to the rebels. 
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What do you think of Counsellor* John 
Sheares, a clever barrister, and a noted 
United Irishman ? He is fairly bewitched 
about her, and besieges her house at 
Merrion Square all hours of the day.' 

* Indeed ! ' cries Miss Chute, flirting her 
fan. * This grows interesting ; and the 
young lady, will she not lend a favourable 
ear to his suit ? To win such a man as 
that to our side would really be a triumph/ 

* Well, he is too rebellious for her ; ladies 
always approve of established ways ; new- 
fangled ideas frighten them terribly, and 
as for Sarah Steele, Maria's mother, she is 
as meek and mild as new milk. There she 
sits yonder, watching Maria as if the sun 
shone out of her.' 

* But I think young ladies generally 
choose for themselves when their hearts 
are concerned.' 

* There never was such a good daughter 
as Maria. Perhaps, if she was let alone, 

* Barristers used formerly to be spoken of as coun- 
sellors, — Counsellor Curran, Counsellor M*Nall)r, etc. 
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she might give way to a sneaking regard 
for Mr Sheares; they exchange poetry, 
my dear madam, and when it comes to 
that, I always smell danger/ 

'Poetry! Mr Nickson, do you talk to 
me of poetry ? There, indeed, you touch 
a tender point, as Colonel Blennerhassett 
knows. Pray, go on/ 

' Well, you must know that last year 
Maria met a shocking accident ; she was 
thrown out of a coach in the park, and 
almost killed, and Mr Sheares went nearly 
distracted, and wrote quires of poetry 
about it. One time, he supposed she was 
dead, and he was writing her elegy on a 
white marble monument. There was a 
great deal about her form, her soul, and 
then there came, — 

" Her angel virtues could not be concealed. 

Her angel form disclosed the precious mind, 
'Twas thus, her bosom's rising snow revealed, 
The spotless purity that reigned behind." 

I don't know why I remembered it. 
A little fanciful, no doubt, but people 
thought it prodigious clever.' 
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* I should really like to meet Mr Sheares/ 
remarks Miss Chute. * I like clever people, 
even if they are rebels. As long as they 
have clean hands, and a smooth face, I 
don't so much object to them. After all, 
Mirabeau was a count, and I positively 
doat on Lord Edward Fitzgerald. I con- 
stantly have him at my rd-unions, at which 
I try to combine the bonhomie of the 
Irish with the spirituelle brilliance that 
makes, or, alas ! used to make, the French 
so delightful.' 

'Fie! fie! Miss Chute, you ought to 
be against the enemies of your country. 
Don't you know that we ourselves are on 
the brink of a revolution, and we are 
bound to be careful.' 

'Yes, yes, that is all very well. Lord 
Clare is my good friend, and so is Lord 
Castlereagh, but at my little salons^ I like 
to have variety, a little of all kinds of 
people ; that gives sauce, flavour — a fig for 
your politics then — let me not be tormented 
with them. So I must make out Mr 
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Sheares, though I will promise to have 
nothing to do with his romance for your 
niece Maria.' 

* He was down here lately/ says Mr 
Nickson, * but half disguised, I believe. 
Some mischief, no doubt ; I hate these 
mysteries. Our United friends are full of 
mysteries, with their baronial committees, 
and their directories, and their secret meet- 
ings — a perfect network of conspiracy. 
God send our unfortunate country safe out 
of it alL' 

* Amen ! ' cries Miss Chute. * But you 
forget, Mr Nickson, that we have met 
here to-night to be gay. So " Let's be 
sober to-morrow, but drink to-day. " ' 

And with a toss of her miniature head, 
the little lady trips back to the dancers. 
Norah, who has been brought in as 
assistant waitress, whose business it is 
to take away the burnt-out candles, and 
replace them by fresh ones, has heard 
something of this conversation. She feels 
sure that this radiant figure in white muslin. 
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with diamond buckles in her shoes, and 
diamond roses in her hair, is indeed her 
rival — the favourite object of Shawn's 
devotion, just as he is of Norah's own. 
Her hand trembles, she stares dumbly and 
vacantly before her. Warnford and his 
companion, Miss Biddy Milligan, are stand- 
ing under the tin-sconce which holds the 
expiring stump of a mould candle. Miss 
Biddy is a bouncing, fat girl, with apple- 
red cheeks, and coal-black hair. She has 
been hopping up the sides and down the 
middle, till her broad face shines as though 
it were anointed with fresh oil. Her 
ample shoulders are not covered by her 
chintz bodice, for the laces have given 
way, owing to unusual pressure from Miss 
Biddy's lungs, and yawn terribly apart. 
Norah lets the sconce slip from her fingers, 
and down falls the burning grease, down 
on poor unprotected Miss Biddy, and down 
on Warnford's militia uniform. Miss 
Biddy gives a shriek and a leap, or a ' lep,' 
as she would have herself called it, and 
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Warnford mutters oaths, not loud, but 
deep. 

It is impossible, however, to discover 
the author of this contretemps^ for other 
candles have also burnt down, and all is 
darkness and chaos. The disaster can 
only be mended by supper, and a juicy, 
appetising smell proclaims that the roast 
joints are done to a turn ; so the new 
baronet leads down Mrs Nickson, and 
other couples follow in due course. 
Amongst them are Miss Chute and her 
antiquated beau, the colonel. Maria 
Steele, smiling her staid, well-behaved 
smile, is escorted by no less than two 
cavaliers, who exchange glances of con- 
tempt at each other. 

Norah looks on from a dark corner 
with admiring despair. The neat turn of 
Maria's head, the slim sit of her shoulders, 
all burn into Norah's memory in marks of 
fire. Alas ! what chance has she against 
this brilliant belle, who can meet Shawn 
on his own ground, exchange poetry with 
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him, and inspire his muse, his love, and 
his jealousy alike ? 

With stamping, fiddling, eating, drinking, 
dust, confusion, head-aches, heart-burnings 
and weariness, the Dingle ball, like many 
others, comes to an end at last, and the 
clock strikes two. Miss Chute retires to 
rest, and rubs off her rouge. Norah does 
her best to help her, and then, with Yap*s 
rough head on her shoulder, she gathers 
herself into a corner of the inn, and sleeps 
a troubled sleep. ' 
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CHAPTER XV. 



FAMILIAR FACES TURN UP. 




ISS CHUTE remained more 
than a month at Dingle. She 
was glad to renew her ac- 
quaintance with her former flame, 
Colonel Blennerhassett, and when he 
went away, she amused herself polishing 
up Norah and dressing her out in old 
finery. Miss Chute's garments were much 
too tight and too short for Norah's well- 
developed figure, but Norah declared that 
they made a lady of her, and was full of 
gratitude and devotion to the ci-devant 
belle, who was well pleased at being 
generous with very little cost to herself. 
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Miss Chute declared that she had taken a 
* prodigious fancy ' for her amber-haired 
hand-maid, and Norah, on her part, 
zealously tried to be a companion to her, to 
forestall her wishes, and to dress her faded, 
shrivelled little body to the best advantage. 
Early and late, Norah tried to forget her 
old ways ; she seldom spoke Irish now, her 
aim was to speak ' beautiful English ' like 
Miss Steele, and she paid Thady the Fool 
twopence a- week to teach her reading and 
writing. Being naturally quick, she soon 
picked it up, and before the month was 
out, could read passably, and was beyond 
pothooks and hangers. Miss Chute was 
given to sudden starts. One October 
morning, she announced her intention of 
going to Tralee, on her way to Dublin, and 
accordingly, about two o'clock, she and 
Norah set out. Their vehicle was a noddy, 
a sort of clumsy hooded chaise, with a seat 
in front for the driver. Yap ran along 
beside it, glancing up now and then to see 
that his mistress was safe. 
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* What are you bringing that lean, ugly 
brute for, Norah ? ' asks Miss Chute, who 
has no love for dogs. 

* Sure, my lady, it's the height of good 
luck for him to follow us. Thady the 
Fool would tell you that if we turned him 
back, our luck would go from us.' 

* Oh ! in that case, let him come. Tm 
always superstitious, and never look at the 
new moon through glass if I can help it 
As soon as I do, some misfortune happens 
to me. And last night, I chanced to look 
through the bedroom window, and there 
was the moon, not four days old, peeping 
down at me. I declare I got quite a turn 
— only that the noddy was ordered, I would 
have put off our journey. I hope no 
unpleasant adventures will befall us.' 

' Never fear, my lady,* answers Norah, 
' you carry luck with you. It's a pity we 
haven't the colonel with us — that's all.* 

' It is, indeed,' cries Miss Chute. * He 
was certainly monstrous attentive before 
he went away ; several times I thought he 
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was going to put the decisive question, 
and I daresay he will, when I see him 
again in Dublin. Poor Dick ! How well 
I remember his drinking my health at a 
birth-day ball out of my satin slipper — 
** Fairy Slipper " I was called in those days. 
He thought all the world of me, and I — yes, 
I admit I was considerably dprise with him. 
But then neither of us had any money, 
and I went to France, and — well ! well ! 
time changes everything, but certainly I 
must confess that I wear better than he 
does. His hair is very nearly white, and 
mine is still as black as a raven's wing, 
isn't it ? ' 

Miss Chute was now mounted on her 
favourite hobby — her appearance ; and 
from this she naturally digressed back 
again to her beaux, and so she chatted 
volubly as the noddy jolted along the 
stony mountain road, and at last came to 
lonely Glenagalt. 

Norah looked at it wistfully. It was 
here that she had parted from Shawn, and 
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she longed to inquire from ^lort}' Sullivan 
how he had fared, and if he had gone 
safely on his way. But a thick, heavy rain 
was falling ; the mountains were veiled in 
mist, and all was gloomy, damp and de- 
pressing; it was impossible to stop any- 
where. 

'We can't go on to Mallow to-night,' 
said Miss Chute, looking out ; ' we must 
only sleep at Brenner's Hotel, and get a 
chaise to bring us on in the morning. 
Whatever happens, I must be in town 
on Thursday for Lady Moira's ball, and I 
hope to goodness I shall be in looks for 
the occasion. I have not felt myself since 
the shake I got from that horrible hand- 
chain' 

The noddy at length stopped before 
Brenner's Hotel at Tralee, and Miss 
Chute, with many protestations of disgust 
at the rain and the mud, elegantly picked 
her steps to the door. 

Mr Brenner, with a white napkin in one 
hand, made his very best bow — 
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'Deloighted to have one of the raal quality 
at my poor house ! ' he cried. * It's yourself 
that's looking right well, Miss Pen, and so 
the colonel said 'ere yesterday. It's you 
that had the light heels and the light heart, 
too ; there hasn't been the like of you since 
you went away to foreign parts ; we all say 
there's not one that's a patch on Miss Pen.' 

Miss Pen smiled graciously. 

* It certainly is not so very long ago,' 
she said, ' since I was called " The Kerry 
Diamond," and " The Irish Rose," and over 
in France, His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Orleans once did me the honour to 
dance a minuet. What do you think of 
that, Mr Brenner.?' 

* Sure, 'twas yourself was an honour to 
Kerry, Miss Pen, and you're an honour to 
it yet, glory be to God, and maybe you'll 
be making a fine match afore long, and 
taking the colonel home with you.' 

Miss Pen waved her hand, as if that sub- 
ject was far too tender to be touched upon. 
Certainly, the astute Mr Brenner could 
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hardly have offered more acceptable in- 
cense ; but the little lady kept her gratifi- 
cation to herself, as a tempting sugar-plum 
to be sucked at leisure, and in private. 

* Any news in the town, Brenner ? ' she 
asked. 

' Well, not too much. Miss Pen. You 
heard about the man they call Mickey 
Ruagh and his son Mickeen ? ' 

* No. What about them ? Norah, did 
you hear ? ' 

For Norah had now drawn close to her 
mistress, and her large inquiring eyes were 
fixed on Mr Brenner's face. 

'Is it I ? ' she said. ' Sorra a ha'porth, 
beyant that they were took up.' 

' Took up, inagh ! ' (forsooth) cried Mr 
Brenner. * Took up, so they were ; for 
robbin' a traveler of a power of money ; but 
they've given us all the go-by. They've 
took French leave, last Monday was a week, 
and let themselves out of jail, — knotted 
blankets together and let themselves 
down, — and off with them across the 
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country, robbin' and murderin' all they 
can find.' 

' Good gracious ! ' cried Miss Chute, 

* You terrify me out of my life, Brenner. 
How can we attempt our journey to- 
morrow ? I must be in town on Thursday, 
to go Lady Moira's ball. Can't you get 
some one to join us in a chaise as far as 
Mallow to meet the Limerick coach ? I 
dare not face the road alone, with these 
horrible men roaming the country.' 

* There's a gentleman just come. Miss 
Pen,' said Brenner, approaching closer, 
and speaking in a mysterious whisper; 

* a militia gentleman, too, that you needn't 
be ashamed of — one Captain Warn- 
ford, or more call him Armstrong — that 
will be glad and proud to join you in a 
chaise. You can't see him now, for, faith 1 
he's having a glass — just a small sup ; but 
to-morrow, by seven o'clock, I'll go bail 
he'll be up and ready.' 

* Seven o'clock in the morning 1 What 
an unearthly hour ! However, I suppose, 
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I must manage it Come, Norah, I must 
go to my own private room and rest. See 
if there is anything eatable in the house.' 

*The best of young chickens, and fat 
belly-bacon, my lady,' cried Mr Brenner 
indignantly ; * the best of new laid eggs 
and fresh butter ; the best of Kerry beef, 
if you'd like a nice rump -steak and 
onions.' 

' The chickens, if you please, Brenner,' 
said Miss Chute ; * they are more delicate 
eating than your beef or your onions ; and 
let us have the best bedroom and a pound 
of wax candles, for I'm poisoned by these 
odious dips and rushlights at Dingle.' 

When Miss Chute had finished her 
supper, Norah stole downstairs to the 
kitchen. Yap, covered with mud, was 
stretched before the fire, winking his eyes 
at a short-haired little terrier, who was 
wearily turning the spit The smashing 
of glasses and the roar of voices came 
from an inner room. 

Suddenly the door was burst open, and 
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a thick-set figure staggered out. By the 
strong fumes of whisky, by the loud, harsh 
voice, by the coarse, insolent leer of these 
black eyes, Norah knew that this appari- 
tion was no other than the dreaded Warn- 
ford, whom she had just heard called Arm- 
strong. He scanned her all over, then 
coming closer, he chucked her roughly 
under the chin. 

'Hey-day!' he exclaimed, *the nymph 
of the well, no less, newly bound and done 
up in her lean mistress's cast-off finery — a 
world too small for such comely plump- 
ness. How d'ye do — Nancy, Biddy — 
what's your name ? ' 

* My name's Norah,' she answered, with 
a newly-found pride, which became her 
better than shyness. * You ought to know 
that.' 

* Oh ! yes, to be sure. Norah Buidhe — 
yellow Norah — I know all about you. It 
was you who let in that cunning fellow that 
played me such a scurvy trick, and left me 
alone on Connor Hill. What business had 
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you to take him in, and listen to his fool's 
stories ? Serve you right to be turned out 
bag and baggage. That Shawn is my 
enemy. You think to save him from me, 
but you shdfit ! For every trick of yours, 
I know two. So look out, Norah Buidhe. 
Your lover's life is not worth a day s pur- 
chase.' 

* You're not coming with us, to-morrow?' 
said Norah, lifting up her white face. 

*Yes, but I am. Your esteemed mis- 
tress. Miss Penelope Chute, requests my 
company on the way, so I join in the 
post-chaise. Good-bye till then. You 
might as well give me a parting kiss,' he 
added, with a leer. * I'm as good a man 
as your precious Shawn, if not a good deal 
better.' 

Norah flew up the stairs. Armstrong 
inspired her with aversion and dismay. 
She shrank into herself. She trembled 
all over at the very sound of his harsh, 
discordant voice. She found Miss Chute 
complacently seated before the glass. 
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* It's a prodigious advantage Captain 
Armstrong coming with us to-morrow,' 
said the antiquated flirt ; ^ a man is a man, 
no matter what he is ; and it is terribly 
stupid with only petticoats about one. H^ 
drinks, do you say ? Oh ! many gentle- 
men drink now ; everyone takes a bottle 
or two of claret, and thinks nothing of it. 
On consideration, Norah, I will wear my 
ruby velvet hat and feathers to-morrow, so 
you may put aside that ugly grey beaver, 
or take it for yourself ; it will do for you 
amazingly. And — yes, I will wear my 
roquelaire trimmed with sable ; it would 
not do to look a fright riding beside Cap- 
tain Armstrong, even if we do encounter 
Mickey Ruagh. And be sure you put out 
the rouge, so that I may get it in the 
morning. I have taken my gruel. They 
say that improves the skin ; and if I have 
a good night, I may get up my looks for 
Lady Moira's ball.' 

At seven next morning the chaise drove 
off from Brenner's Hotel. The horses 
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were lean, wiry steeds, well used to dash 
through two feet deep of mud ; the postil- 
ions wore old, red hunting -coats, very 
much out at elbows, but still they glanced 
proudly down at the ragged beggars that 
crowded the inn steps, and seemed, as 
much satisfied with themselves as if they 
were bestriding the Lord Mayor s team of 
greys. 

Miss Chute was highly pleased at play- 
ing off her charms before a new man. She 
lowered her eyes and whispered, — 

' It is so delightful to have you with us, 
captain. We feel so secure now that we 
have you.* 

* You mustn't be alarmed at these pretty 
playthings,' said Armstrong, showing a 
brace of pistols. ' It's as well to be pre- 
pared for the worst' 

* You surely don't think there's much 
danger ! ' cried Miss Chute. 

* Danger, my good lady, of course there's 
danger. Isn't the country ready to be up 
in arms at a moment's notice ? Robbery 
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at every corner, footpads in every town ; 
haven't you heard of Mickey Ruagh, he is 
a second Freny the robber — quite a des- 
perate character, I'm told.' 

* Oh, captain, you terrify me so, and 
I have my pink topazes with me, which are 
valued at five hundred pounds, and I must 
wear them at Lady Moira's on Thursday.' 

* You ought to have left them at home, 
madam, that's all I can say ; and we've a 
bad day for our journey, too, a mist as 
thick as pea-soup ; just look out.' 

Miss Chute did put her head out ; the 
aspect of things was certainly as forbidding 
and dreary as it is possible to imagine ; 
the road wound through a bog, with low 
banks on either side, and not a hill to 
break the monotony, while the drizzling 
rain fell sullenly and fast. A single foot 
traveller, with a leather bag on his shoulder, 
was seen struggling on in front, and evi- 
dently wearied out with his exertions, as 
well as wet to the skin. 

* I hope to gracious he's not a highway- 
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man!' cried Miss Chute, sinking back in 
her seat ; * I tremble for my pink topazes.' 

* Where are these wonderful pink 
topazes, pray, may I ask, madam ? ' said 
Armstrong, contemptuously eyeing the 
little lady, who, on her part, began to . 
dislike him forthwith. 

* In that little round black box. Oh ! 
do you think he is a dangerous character ? * 

' Not a bit of it, madam ; he's only the 
post-boy, bringing the mails to Mallow. 
Here, hullo ! ' putting his head out of the 
window, and calling to the postilions, 
' stop ! I say ; I want to have a word with 
this man.' 

Armstrong's guess turned out to be 
correct, there was then no coach from 
Tralee to Mallow, and the post was carried 
every month or fortnight by a special 
messenger. 

* I expect there are some important 
letters in that bag,' said Armstrong. 
* The poor devil seems frightened out of 
his life ; he expects to be stopped every 
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minute. These rebels have got a fashion' 
of waylaying His Majesty's mails. What 
do you say, Miss Chute, shall we take the 
fellow up and give him a seat along with 
the driver ?' 

Miss Chute made no objection, and, 
accordingly, the post-boy, with many cries 
of * Long life to your honour and the 
ladies!' took his seat on the coach-box, 
and the crazy chaise, creaking under the 
weight of Miss Chute's boxes, toiled on 
to the next stage. A violent lurch made 
the whole party start ; it was only a 
strap loose, but it took some time to 
secure, and an hour went by before all 
was right, and the chaise proceeded on 
its way with fresh horses. 

If the road looked gloomy before, it 
looked ten times more gloomy now in the 
afternoon mist. A few dripping, stunted 
trees hung out signals of distress, and the 
solitary road-jside cabins looked like blots 
of living wretchedness, which only added 
an additional note to the prevailing minor 
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key. Low turf hanks were still to be seen 
on either side, then the chaise approached 
a turn in the road with a glen below. 
Further on, the road broadened and ap- 
peared more cheerful, but as the chaise 
creaked up a little incline, a whistle was 
heard, then a shout, and now a gang of 
men rushed out from the glen. The 
postilions dismounted and took to their 
heels at once, the chaise lurched and 
toppled over. Miss Chute, Wamford, and 
Norah were deposited in the ditch, while 
half-a-dozen men, with blackened faces 
and white shirts over their clothes, began 
to rifle the boxes. As Norah looked up, 
she found herself face to face with one of 
the men ; in spite of his disguise, she 
recognised the well-known lurid eyes of 
Mickey Ruagh. 

' So, here you are, you hussy,' he 
muttered, ' driving about as grand as a 
griddle, while Tve been rotting in gaol. 
rU wring your neck for you, so I will ! ' 

He caught hold of her by the green 
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ribbon, but Yap, true to his post, seized 
his old master by the leg, and held 
him fast. Mickey tried to free himself, 
and, as he did so, was confronted by 
Armstrong. 

* So, you're Norah's bachelor,' muttered 
Mickey ; ' you're the man she let into 
my cabin and feasted on the best I had. 
You're the man that had me sent to 
jail' 

' You were never more mistaken in 
your life,' interrupted Armstrong ; * that 
man is my enemy, he left me in the 
mountain for dead, but I've not done with 
him. ril be revenged on him yet. Look 
here, Mickey Ruagh, would you like to 
do him a mischief ? ' 

' That I would,' said Mickey, with an 
oath. * I'd send him to hell if I could.' 

' Well, then, hand me out that leather post- 
bag. There is nothing in it that you can 
turn to money, but it's better than money 
to me. I may get useful information from 
it, and do you get hold of the old lady's 
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jewels, they are in that ronnd black box, 
and they are worth taking. Don't be los- 
ing your time breaking Norah's skull, but 
filch what you can get, and be sharp about 
it/ 

Mickey obeyed at once, and Armstrong, 
seizing the leather bag, began to open one 
of the letters, the writing of which he 
appeared to recognise, 

* Oh ! just as I thought,' he said to him- 
self ; * a secret meeting on Thursday even- 
ing at the old haunt in Back Lane, The 
Government must hear about that ; and I 
hope we shall catch some of our birds.' 

This sotto voce remark was not lost upon 
Norah. Shaken by her fall, she was lying 
on the ground close by, and heard every 
word that Armstrong spoke. But she 
kept her eyes shut, so he had no suspicion 
that she had been listening. 

Mickey and his gang had by this time 
got possession of a plentiful stock of spoil. 
They had secured Armstrong's pistols. 
Miss Chute's repeater, her snuff-box, her 
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money, and, better than all, her pink 
topazes, box included. 

' Good luck to you, old lady ! ' they 
cried, with a parting salute ; ' there's a 
guinea for you to go buy more gimcracks ; 
maybe they'll get you a husband yet.' 

Miss Chute, bruised as she was, was not 
insensible to this last insult ; she raised 
herself on her elbow, and gave vent to a 
series of angry shrieks. But a hoarse 
laugh was the only answer returned, and 
the next minute Mickey and his gang had 
retreated into the dark recesses of the 
glen. 

It was not till twelve o'clock that night 
that the plundered trio, draggled with mud, 
wet with rain, sore in body, and empty in 
pocket, arrived at Mallow to take up the 
stage-coach for Limerick. 

But, strange to say, notwithstanding his 
losses, Armstrong appeared in the best 
possible spirits. 




CHAPTER XVI. 



THE SHEARES AT HOME. 




IVE o'clock on an October even- 
ing, in a Dublin house, at 
the Pembroke Street corner of 
Lower Baggot Street. Mud and slush 
outside ; within warmth and comfort. 

By the blazing fire, in an easy chair, sits 
the very beau ideal of an old lady — silver 
haired, rosy cheeked, and smiling. She 
has put up her knitting in a bag by her 
side, and has folded her soft, round hands 
on her lap. Her eyes, still bright, with 
thick, dark eyebrows, untouched by grey, 
gaze out inquiringly, as though expecting 
some one. Her youngest grandchild, a 
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fair-haired little girl, is sitting on the rug by 
her side, watching a kitten that has got 
possession of the old lady's ball of wool, 
and is rolling it round its paws, and then 
turning somersaults over it and its tail. 
But Mrs Sheares is not looking at the 
kitten or at her youngest grand-daughter ; 
her ears are sharpened to catch the sound 
of a knock at the door, and she has no 
attention to spare for anything else. 

* Julia ! ' she says at last. 

' Yes, mother,' answers a voice from the 
window. 

' I'm thinking whether John will be here 
to-day. It is getting late.' 

* Oh ! he will be sure to come. You 
know he wrote to say he would be here. 
The Enniskillen coach may not be in yet ; 
perhaps it has been delayed.' 

' I suppose it is longing makes me im- 
patient,' sighs the old lady. * Time drags 
very slowly when one is waiting, and it 
seems such a weary time since I have seen 
my Jack.' 
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* Which of your two sons do you love 
the best, motlier, dear ? ' asks Julia, smil- 
ing. * Some time ago it was Henry, now 
it seems to be John/ 

* Henry is very dear to me,' says the 
old lady. * He is my eldest now ; and 
Christopher, j^es! I was ver}' fond of 
Christopher, who died in the West Indies ; 
and of poor Richard, who was lost in the 
•' Thunderer." But John, I was always 
proudest of, he was such a clever boy. 
How well I remember his bringing home 
his first prize from Mr Lee's school in 
Cork. It was The Beauties of the Spec- 
tatoTy bound in green morocco. He got 
it for the best answering in Virgil, and he 
just came and put it into my hand, and 
went out crying. Sweet little lad ! He was 
always soft-hearted. His poor father said 
to me, ** I hope, Sarah, you will live to be 
proud of that boy,'* and as time went on, 
his tutors all spoke so well of him. Now, 
I'm afraid he is getting himself into trouble 
with these terrible politics. But who can 
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tell what may happen ? He is only twenty- 
nine. Hark ! Julia, there's a knock, 
perhaps that is John.' 

* No, it is only Henry. I saw him pass 
the window a minute ago.' 

* Well, I am glad he has come. He 
may have some news for us.' 

The door now opens, and a tall, 
imperious - looking man enters. The 
lower part of his face is marked with 
what used to be called claret-stains, which 
gives him a somewhat bloated look. 
He has a long upper lip, and his hair 
is brushed back from his rather low 
brow. His eyes, occasionally passionate 
and haughty, are now softened by a 
pleased smile. 

* Ah, mother ! ' he cries, as he enters the 
room. * Just as I expected. Here you all 
are, waiting for Jack's arrival.' 

*Yes. Do you think he is very late, 
Henry } I was terribly frightened to- 
day hearing an account of a chaise 
being robbed near Mallow, and the 
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passengers hurt and terrified out of their 
lives.' 

* Never fear, mother. Jack will be here 
directly. We must give him half-an-hour's 
law ; it is only just five' 

As Henry Sheares spoke, he took out 
his gold repeater, looked at it by the light 
of the fire, and replaced it in his pocket 
with a grand, lordly air, which naturally 
belonged to him. It was easy to see that 
he had never known what poverty was. 
He took riches and the appurtenances 
thereof as though they were his proper 
element. Though only a barrister in easy 
circumstances, he had the air of a grand 
seigneur. 

'It is no wonder that these dangerous, 
unhappy times make people uneasy,' says 
Julia, leaving the window and coming over 
to the little group by her mother's chair. 

Julia has a staid, sensible, sonsy face — * a 
rock of sense ' her family call her — and all 
feel an instinctive desire to confide in her, 
and trust her. She is thoroughly de- 
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pendable, and so her niece Jane, a girl of 
thirteen who has just came in from school, 
seems to think. She draws near her aunt, 
and listens eagerly to the talk that is flying 
around. 

* They are important times, certainly, 
says Henry ; * big with events ; but I should 
hardly call them unhappy times. You are 
too timorous, Julia.' 

* I know how incautious you are/ says 
Julia, in a low voice; * and how many 
enemies you have.' 

' I don't think I have very many ; only 
one who can do me any mischief — the 
chancellor, Lord Clare. He does not forget 
that I once robbed him of a bride, and he 
owes me a grudge in consequence ; but I 
do not fear him.' 

As Henry speaks, he laughs a well- 
pleased laugh, and dangles the huge bunch 
of seals at his fob. Though only forty- 
five, he has been twice married. His 
first wife. Miss Swete, was thought to be 
an heiress of enormous wealth, and Lord 
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Clare, then a struggling barrister — plain 
Mr Fitzgibbon — had fixed his covetous 
eyes on her. But Henry Sheares, at that 
time an ensign in the 51st, carried off the 
prize, and Miss Swete, according to the 
fashion of that day, eloped with him. 
Her fortune, however, proved not nearly 
so large as was expected, owing to the 
failure of her father in business. Shortly 
afterwards, Henry Sheares became a bar- 
rister, and his wife died, leaving him 
with three children, of whom Jane is the 
youngest, and the only one who lives 
with her father. 

At this period Henry is married again, 
to Miss Sally Neville ; and besides little 
Mary playing with the kitten on the rug, 
there is a baby, Garrett, upstairs. 

' Where is my darling little wife .^ 
Where is Sally ? ' asks the master of the 
house. ' Ah, here she -is ! ' he cries, as a 
pretty young woman enters the room. 
• What have you been about, Sally, you 
little witch 1 ' 
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* I have been looking at baby. He has 
just gone to sleep, as good as gold. I am 
glad he is so like you, Henry. I do think 
we are the happiest people in the world, 
grand-mamma and all. We only want John 
to make us complete.' 

/And there he is now, at last!' cries 
Julia, starting up. 

The whole family crowd to the door; 
Henry and Julia first. 

* My blessed, blessed son!' exclaims 
the old lady, in a voice weak with joy. 
* I have you at last,' she says, putting out 
her hands, and hiding her face on her son's 
shoulder. * I was afraid something had 
happened.' 

* Nothing has happened, mother,' answers 
John ; * at least, not much. I have brought 
myself back this time, safe and sound.' 

Kisses right and left — kisses all round — 
and then John Sheares stands with his 
back to the fire, beside his brother. He 
is paler and more thoughtful than when we 
saw him last In comparison with Henry,, 
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who IS robust and over six feet, John looks 
slight, and less tall than standing- alone. 
He has none of Henry's arrogant air ; he 
is more of a student. He now glances 
at his elder brother, with a look in which 
devotion and uneasiness are strangly 
mingled. 

* It is a relief to be at home!' he ex- 
claims, smiling ; then turning to Henry, he 
says, 'Well, Harry, and what have you 
been doing?' 

* I will tell you another time. You 
ought rather tell us what you have been 
doing.' 

* How long have I been away ? Let 
me see ; I went to Kerry in May. After 
being second in that memorable duel 
between Sir Jonah Barrington, the king 
of boasters, and my fussy little friend, 
M'Nally, I returned from Kerry the 
end of August. What an unpleasant 
adventure 1 had there, to be sure ! ' 

'What adventure?' asks Julia. * You 
never told us of any.' 
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* It didn't concern myself, Julia ; it hap- 
pened to a man I chanced to be with. 
He fell down from some rocks into a lake, 
and I suppose was killed/ 

* You are not sure of his fate, then ? ' 

' No ; but I expect to hear some day. 
After my Kerry visit, I went to the north. 
I am glad I saw so much of the country. 
I know the state of it now better than I 
did.' 

* Ah, these politics, how I hate them ! ' 
cries old Mrs Sheares, while her face clouds 
over. 

* Politics or not politics, my dear 
mother,' says John. ' One cannot live in 
this world with one's eyes shut. Posi- 
tively, the state of the people throughout 
Munster is hideous. The majority of them 
are dirty as pigs, ignorant as savages, de- 
graded to such a degree that they don't 
even know they are degraded. I found 
this state of things in Kerry, in Cork, in 
Tipperary, — in the north there is a shade 
of improvement. Here and there, the 
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people are roused to frenzy ; the penal 
laws have told, and the free quarterings 
of the military ; the outrages, the rack- 
rents to which the unfortunates are per- 
petually subject, have made them as furious 
as the French in 1 789, before the taking 
of the Bastille.' 

' And how can you help all this, my poor 
son?' asks old Mrs Sheares, while Julia 
looks sadly and wonderingly before her. 

* I will do my best, at any rate, 
mother. To-day, a cry rings in my ears. 
The coach stopped to change horses by a 
roadside cabin, and two litde naked child- 
ren ran out, crying, " Mammy and daddy 
are killed, and the pigs are drinking their 
blood ! " The scene has its comic side, 
but it contains a deep tragedy.' 

* How did it occur t ' 

* Some suspected persons had been seized 
by the yeomen, and what is called "justice " 
had been done to them. Defend us from 
such justice ! Let us have justice indeed ; 
but justice that rids us of place-hunters 
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and corruption — of bribes, and paid 
sycophants/ 

' Do you think the country will soon be 
roused to arms ? ' asked Henry. 

'Not a doubt of it — to a man. The 
French are preparing. They will surely 
come this year. Is Lord Edward in town ? ' 

' He is. I saw him going into Leinster 
House yesterday. He spoke to me for 
a few minutes, and complained what a 
gloomy prison of a house it was.' 

' Ah I a fine fellow he is — his heart is 
with the people ; but all the same, I don't 
believe in his talents as a leader. He is 
too flighty, too variable. I must have a 
few private words with you, Harry, in 
your study. By-the-bye, is my writing- 
box here ? ' 

' Yes, just as you left it' 

* Ah, John, we haven't seen enough of 
you ! ' cried Julia. * Leave these confer- 
ences for another time. Sally had the 
dinner kept back for an hour, and it is 
ready now.' 

VOL. I. p 
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* Well, then, I must only wait ; but I 
have important letters to write, and news 
which I must tell Henry alone Time 
presses, Julia, my dear. The hour of our 
country's redemption is drawing near/ 

'* But think how much sorrow, how much 
blood, how many tears must come first ! ' 
sighs Julia : ' and after all, for a doubtful 
good — perhaps an evil/ 

* Why do you say that ? And aren't 
you aware that no great work is ever 
accomplished without terrible cost/ 

* No more of that, John. Tell me, did 
you see Maria Steele while you were 
away ? ' 

This simple question causes a sudden 
change in John Sheares ; the colour flushes 
into his pale face, his flexible lips quiver, 
his whole countenance contracts. 

* No ; I have not seen her. Why do 
you ask ? ' he says. * I thought she was 
at home in Merrion Square as usual ? ' 

* No ; she went on a visit to her uncle 
at Dingle/ 
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' Indeed ! for a long time ?' 

' She has been away more than a month, 
but I believe she is expected back soon. 
I wish you had met her ! ' 

' You wish it, Julia! Why do you wish 
it ? ' This question is whispered into 
Julia's ear, and no one hears it but herself. 

* Because — because I know that she is 
the only one who can settle you down, 
and keep you out of politics/ 

* But she — she has no — regard for 
me.' 

* I am not so sure of that, John.' 

* Oh, Julia ! if I thought I had any hope ! 
She seems so infinitely above me — she, 
courted, admired, flattered, — how could I 
expect her to stoop to me ? ' 

* Come, come, Jack 1' cries Henry. ' We 
must have no more of this whispering in a 
corner with Julia. We all want to have 
a share in you. Take your mother into 
dinner ; man alive, I know she is hungering 
for the sight of your face, and the sound of 
your voice.' 
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* Certainly/ says John, giving his arm 
to old Mrs Sheares. * I never felt before 
what a good thing it is to be at home/ 

* You would find it still better if you had 
a wife of your own/ whispers Mrs Henry 
to her brother-in-law, with whom, in spite 
of the * in-law' relation, she is on the best 
of terms. 

* Ah, Sally,' he answers, mournfully. 
* If you knew all, you would be ready to 
say, " Is this a time for marrying, and 
giving in marriage ? " But never mind 
now. For this one evening, as Julia pro- 
poses, we will banish politics altogether.* 






CHAPTER XVII. 

THE INTERRUPTED MEETING. 

HE evening after John Sheares' 
arrival in Dublin, he and his 
brother might have been seen 
picking their way through the muddy, dark 
streets to the Tailors' Hall in Back Lane, 
where the meetings of the United Irish- 
men, usually called the Back Lane Parlia- 
ment, were held. A thick mist was falling, 
and the few oil-lamps, twenty-six in all 
for the wide area of Stephen's Green, were 
only feeble specks in the prevailing dark- 
ness. The Green was not rkiled in then ; 
its only boundary was a wide, open ditch, 
which served as a convenient receptacle 
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for rubbish, dead dogs and cats, and some- 
times a dead infant that was not wanted 
in this troublesome world. The Green 
itself was a swamp in winter, and occa- 
sionally the shrill cry of a snipe rose from 
the west corner. At every lane and alley, 
lurked a formidable gang of comer boys, 
ready to snatch at watches and purses. 
Sedan-chairs, containing ladies in full dress 
on their way to routs and card-parties, 
jolted along, while link-boys, holding up 
their red torches, fought and struggled, 
and shouted as loud as they could bawL 
Bucks and 'Cherokees' issued from the 
gambling-houses ; officers in full uniform 
jostled one another, bets and challenges 
were exchanged ; hapless beaux, who had 
taken too much claret, staggered against 
the lamp-posts, and the hoarse voices 
of the watchmen were heard calling 
out — * Past six o'clock, and a wet, dirty 
night !' 

As the two brothers elbowed their way 
through the pushing, excited crowd, they 
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passed a slight, elegantly-made young man, 
whose grey eyes, shaded by long, dark eye- 
lashes, looked inquiringly at them ; a rapid 
smile of recognition passed over the mobile 
face, and then* came a significant squeeze 
of the middle fingers. 

' On your way to the meeting, I sup- 
pose ? ' said a clear, sweet voice, with a 
soupfon of brogue in it * Well, I shall be 
with you in spirit, if not in body. Never 
mind about the defeat of the Dutch fleet. 
Our military organisation is perfect ; two 
hundred thousand men can be up in arms 
at a moment's notice, and the French will 
be sure to make a landing, we may depend 
on that.' 

* Delighted to hear you so hopeful, my 
lord,' answered Henry Sheares, obsequi- 
ously, and so they passed on. 

' Lord Edward is in good spirits to- 
night,' observed Henry. 

* Yes,' answered John. * But I wish he 
wouldn't be so obstinate. He will take 
nobody's advice. I fear he will never 
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make a good leader. All I can hope is, 
that he will not injure the cause.' 

* Injure it ! ' exclaims Henry. * Who or 
what can injure it now ? ' 

* It is better not to be tod confident.' 

* Do you say that — you, who are always 
so full of confidence yourself?' 

' I know I am : but we can never tell 
how things may turn out I hope, Henry, 
that at any rate you will not suffer from 
following my lead/ 

' Pshaw ! there is no fear. Success was 
never so certain.' 

John made no answer. The principal 
thoroughfares had now been passed. If 
the Green had been dark. Dame Street 
was still darker, and Castle Street darkest 
of all. The gloomy, narrow hill that leads 
up from the Castle gate was unlighted, 
except by two or three half-extinguished 
oil-lamps, and a couple of tallow candles 
glimmering feebly over the shop doors. 
There was no pavement, and the streets 
were ankle deep in slush and mud. From 
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the top windows of the houses ragged 
clothes were hung out, and fluttered feebly 
in the dull, damp air. Open sewers, the 
receptacles of every imaginable filth, skirted 
the narrow footways. The tall, grey houses 
had a haunted look as they frowned down 
on the foul, gaunt-faced men and women 
who crept along, bent on no good. 

John and Henry Sheares were too well 
used to such scenes to mind them. Henry 
strode on with the air of an aristocrat who 
thinks everyone lower than himself not 
worthy of notice. John stopped once or 
twice to pick up a whining child, or to 
throw sixpence to a shivering woman who 
was droning out a ballad with very feeble 
hope of being heard. The brothers came 
to a stop just as the sullen church bells 
were booming seven o'clock. 

It took a practised eye to see through 
the houses a small dark passage, not three 
feet wide. It looked like a private entrance 
to some of the gaunt houses around ; but 
John Sheares knew better. After a quick 
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glance up and down, he plunged into the 
narrow aperture, closely foUowed by Henry. 
They walked in singly, with their hands on 
their swords ; the place was indeed full of 
danger. One armed man would have proved 
a formidable enemy in such close quarters, 
where there was barely room to turn round. 
The surroundings looked peculiarly 
gruesome and uncanny on that wet, dark 
night. Every stone in the greasy, black 
walls seemed to have a history, and to tell 
of midnight terrors and secret surprises. 
A dozen rapid paces, however, brought 
the brothers out of this narrow passage 
into an open space at the back of the 
houses — an open space filled with all sorts of 
d'ebrisy — ashes, lime, oyster shells, old hats 
and boots, piles of yellow cabbage leaves, 
heaps of broken bottles. From one of 
these heaps a lean black dog crept out, 
and coming behind John Sheares, rubbed 
its head against his knee. He turned to hunt 
it away, when suddenly a cloaked figure 
stole behind him, a hand was laid on his 
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arm, and a low voice whispered in his 
ear, — 

* There is no danger just now, but the 
man you thought was drowned, is alive. 
Take care of him, he lives to harm you. 
I will tell you more about him before ten 
o'clock strikes.' 

John looked about to question the mys- 
terious speaker, but no one was to be seen, 
all was silence and darkness. 

* Who was that?' asked Henry, in a 
frightened whisper ; ' an enemy .> ' 

' No ; rather a friend than an enemy,' 
answered John ; * I am not sure, I cannot 
exactly tell who it was. I can only guess.' 

* Whom were you warned against 1 ' 

* Oh ! some one I met down in the west. 
Don't ask me now ; I would rather not 
speak of it. I will tell you another time.' 
They had now reached another narrow 
passage, between tall, overhanging houses 
— a passage black and gloomy enough to 
be a back entrance to Dante's Inferno. 
From this the brothers emerged into a 
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lane — a lane full of shops, with nothing 
new to be sold in them. Rusty keys, 
rusty locks, rusty pistols, musty clothes — 
yellow and discoloured, — greasy packs of 
cards, and bunches of dusty hair, which 
had once curled on some one's head. Such 
was the stock-in-trade of the tradesmen 
in Back Lane. 

Presently, an iron gate, set in a stone 
archway, was seen, and here the Sheares 
stopped. They pushed open the gate, 
and went along a paved flag-way, which 
led up to a flight of steps. At the top, 
a man was stationed with a drawn sword. 
He drew back when he saw the two 
brothers, and let them pass in without a 
word. Towards the left was a dark oak 
projection, in the shape of a half moon, 
with a door on either side, which opened 
into a long, narrow room. Over this 
projection was a platform, also in the 
shape of a half moon, with a railing round 
it. This was where the speakers stood 
when they were addressing the meeting, 
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and here were now the seats of honour 
for the chairman and secretary. The 
hall was already half full, though the 
meeting had not commenced. Some of 
the members were seated on wooden 
benches, and some were gathered round 
the fireplace, which boasted a white 
marble chimney-piece, with an inscription 
that announced it to be 



The Gift of 

Christr. Neary, 

Mastr. 



Alexander Bell, 

and Hugh Craigg Wards., 

1784. 



The peaceable guild of tailors had found 
strange successors now. Excited faces, 
with eyes of fire, gleamed everywhere ; 
loud, eager voices were heard debating, 
clamouring, laying down the laws. The 
entrance of the two brothers caused a 
temporary lull. Samuel Neilson, who 
prided himself on being one of the 
founders of the society, was a tall, red- 
faced man, rash, overbearing, and self- 
confident ; always ready for the wildest 
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schemes, and with no judgment to con- 
sider how far they were practicable. He 
now rushed forward, and greeted Henry 
Sheares, who listened to him with a 
supercilious smile and a condescending 
air. Neilson had a strong Belfast accent, 
and had all the northern keenness for 
trade, whereas Henry Sheares had taken 
a university degree, and, through his 
mother, was connected with Lord Shannon. 
For these reasons, he considered himself 
immeasurably superior to Neilson, the wool- 
len merchant, while Neilson, on his part, set 
the elder Sheares down as an empty-headed, 
bombastic idiot, with no ideas of his own. 
Was it of such materials as these that a 
successful rebellion could be composed 'i 
Meanwhile, John Sheares was passing in 
and out, giving and receiving greetings. 

' How are you, Reynolds ? Glad . to 
see so many of our county Kildare friends 
this evening. And you, M'Cann. Our 
Baronial Committees muster strong to- 
day — don't you think so ? Lord Edward 
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is returned from Hamburg. We met 
him just now, and he says that our 
military organisation is perfect/ 

* Ah ! is that the case ? ' answered 
Reynolds, while a puzzled look darkened 
his broad, flabby face. He seemed to 
be debating something in his secret soul, 
but no one could be more violent or fierce 
in words than he was. * Before spring 
comes, then,' he said, * we shall be free.' 

* Yes,' answered John excitedly ; * in a 
very few months the chains will be 
knocked off our country's throat ; we will 
rise a nation, glorious and emancipated.' 

' And what about the major ? ' asked 
a timid voice, from the side benches. 

' Who asks that ? ' exclaimed Reynolds, 
turning round. ' To hell with all majors 
except our own ! ' 

Further conversation was now inter- 
rupted by a voice from the platform, 
which exclaimed, — 

* Secretaries and Treasurers of Baronial 
Committees, retire ! ' 
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Accordingly the leading members formed 
a sort of irregular procession, went out 
of the half-moon doorway, and ascended 
a broad staircase, which led into a small 
ante-room. This room was the place of 
consultation, and from it there was a 
door that opened out on the little half- 
moon balcony, which commanded the hall 
below. After a lull of half-an-hour, Rey- 
nold's burly, massive form was seen on the 
balcony, and his voice was heard saying, — 

* I propose that Mr Henry Sheares do 
take the chair, and that Mr John M'Cann 
should act as secretary.' 

All eyes were directed to the little 
half-moon balcony over the door, where 
the speakers were now assembled. Fore- 
most stood the tall figure of Henry 
Sheares, whose florid face bore an ill- 
dissembled look of gratified pride. The 
whole nature of the man — ambitious, vain, 
easily led, restless, eager for distinction, 
yet without much ability to gain it — 
peeped out, as he took the chair, and 
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looked proudly about him. He already- 
felt his foot safe on the ladder of pro- 
motion. He glanced inquiringly at John, 
as if to ask his advice, and John stooped 
down and whispered something in his 
ear. The first resolution was passed, and 
then came the second. 

' That every effort which art and cunning 
could devise, in order to conceal the objects 
of the Directory from its enemies, should 
be used ; that deception should be con- 
sidered no offence, and falsehood no crime, 
as long as the ends of the society were 
attained, and new members enlisted in its 
ranks.' 

This resolution was proposed in the 
shrill, piping voice of Leonard M*Nally, 
and was seconded by Reynolds, whose 
furtive, side-long glances, gave double 
effect to his words, and seemed an 
embodied lie. 

' Our enemies at the Castle,' he said, 
* use artifices, and why should not we ? 
They bribe and cajole, and extort secrets 
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by every species of cunning, and it is our 
plain duty to defeat them with their own 
weapons. Let us, too, be dark and silent, 
and treacherous, till our time comes to 
strike ; till the French have really landed 
on our shores ; till we feel that victory is 
absolutely certain, and no one can wrench 
it from our grasp.' — (Hear, hear, from 
M'Nally.) 

' I beg to differ from our brother Rey- 
nolds ! * cried John Sheares, starting to the 
front. * This is not a time for artifice ; our 
best plan is to rely on our own strength ; 
to make no secret of it ; to defy our 
enemies ; to show them that we are able 
to grapple with them. Did the French 
win their freedom by deceit and treachery ? 
No ; they won it openly by terror and 
force. They made an end of tyranny at 
once. What are our so-called rulers 
doing .'^ Drinking and duelling, and 
gambling: there is neither honour or 
honesty among them. Let us strike, then, 
not feebly; not with a feeble and uncer- 
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tain hand, but with the strength that a 
love of liberty inspires ! Blood must 
unhappily flow ; but are we to blame for 
that ? Our American brethren won their 
liberty by the sword, and it was liberty 
well bought ; so must we. On, then, to 
the combat that fast approaches ! Our 
own capital must be the first to suffer ; 
but shall we draw back for the sake of 
saving ourselves ? No ; let us perish 
rather than give up the cause, rather than 
truckle to the authorities at the Castle, 
and cringe before them like slaves. ** Who 
would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow ! " ' 

* Order, order ! ' cried Reynolds, look- 
ing under his eyes ; * the French fleet 
has not landed yet, — without it we are 
powerless.' 

* But it will land ! ' exclaimed John 
Sheares, who was at fever heat ; * who 
can doubt that ? We have heard on posi- 
tive authority that it is on the point of 
sailing.' 
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* But it has not come yet/ replied 
Reynolds, with a sinister look. * Mean- 
time let us be silent, and dark, and 
treacherous/ 

* No treachery ! ' shouted John Sheares. 
The whole meeting now rose en masse ; 

some of the advanced section shouted and 
waved hats and swords ; while the more 
timid cowered in dark corners of the dimly- 
lighted hall, and feebly called ' order/ 
The struggle between the two sections 
became louder and more clamorous every 
minute ; a spasm of fear flitted across 
Henry Sheares' face. As chairman, he was 
accountable for the good conduct of the 
meeting; so he beckoned to his brother, 
and whispered to him that he had better 
leave the hall till order was restored. 
John, whose face was quivering with ex- 
citement, would fain have gone on speak- 
ing. He had roused the warlike spirit of 
the audience, and was enjoying the sense 
of conscious power : but he could not 
disobey Henry. So he quickly vanished 
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from the platform into the consultation 
room, and from this passed down the 
staircase into the open air. He stood on 
the steps, looking on, while the hoarse 
roar still went on inside. He glanced up 
at the pure sky, and watched the peaceful 
crescent moon, softly beaming down with 
a clear, untroubled face. It told of peace, 
at any rate ; of a region where noise and 
tumult were unknown. John Sheares 
gradually felt . a calming influence steal 
over his restless, tempest-tossed soul. He 
wiped his hot brows, and paced up and 
down the little flagged court-yard. He 
tried, by movement, to keep down the 
'perilous stuff"' that was working within 
him. Not a dozen paces off" were those 
gaunt, blackened houses, with the yellow 
clothes hanging out of the top windows, 
and rustling in the air, like dead men's 
shrouds. He leaned on the iron gate, 
and looked out into the lane, till the noise 
in the hall had sunk down to a low 
murmurous hum ; but the electric power 
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o( humanity was far too strong to be 
easily forgotten. 

* How will things end ? ' he thought 
bitterly ; * and shall I see the end of them ? 
Shall I be crushed in the struggle ? Will 
Reynolds and M ' N ally be true ? or will they 
turn traitors, and bring ruin to the cause ? 
Shall we rue the part we have taken ? ' 

The excitement that had fired his blood 
half-an-hour before had cooled down to 
lukewarm heat Even liberty seemed 
now a poor thing, hardly worth such fierce 
and terrible conflicts. Suddenly he felt 
his arm pulled, and looking up, he saw the 
same cloaked figure which had appeared 
before. * Who is there ? ' he cried, feeling 
for his sword : * who goes there ? ' 

* It's me; don't you know me ? ' answered 
a woman's voice. The hood of the cloak 
was partially turned back, and John Sheares 
met the look of two yearning, almost 
piteous eyes, fixed intently on him. 

' Ah ! ' he exclaimed, in his usual clear, 
penetrating voice. * To be sure, I remem- 
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ber you. You are Norah, amber-haired 
Norah. What brings you here, Norah ? 
How onearth did you come that long way 
from Kerry ? * 

His voice chilled her, there were no 
sweet, tender inflections in it. It seemed 
very far apart, a thing infinitely removed 
and shut out from her, which she could 
not reach, do her best. 

* I came,' she answered, slowly ; . * no 
matter how. I wanted to tell you that 
that man yoii thought had fallen into the 
Pedlar's Lake, is alive and well. I told 
you I would find him out, if I could, and I 
have.' 

' It all seems now like a troubled dream,' 
answered John Sheares indifferently. 

'Aren't you glad to know he's alive. '^' 
asked Norah. 

* Well, yes ; I am. There is no danger 
now of being suspected of his murder.' 

There was a carelessness in these words 
which chilled Norah as much as the indif- 
ference had done. She had longed and 
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pined so much to meet her hero again ; she 
had yearned for his presence through so 
many weary nights and tedious days. And 
now he was here, close at hand, shoulder 
by shoulder ! But it was as if the fruit 
had lost its sweetness — ^the shell was here, 
but . where was the kernel ? Yet it was 
not wholly gone, perhaps, only vanished 
for a time. Shawn might yet be as he was 
when she parted with him by Glenagalt. 

* Listen !* she cried, coming nearer. ' That 
man's your enemy ; he hates you like 
poison. I know he does. He's given 
word about the meeting here to-night. 
The major knows of it. His men '11 be 
here in no time at all. Be off, every man 
of you, afore youVe ten minutes older.' 

Norah had hardly whispered this warn- 
ing when she had vanished into the dark- 
ness of Back Lane. John Sheares looked 
after her. 

' At any rate/ he thought, ' there is one 
woman who really loves me. It's a pity 
she is not the right one.' Then, with 'a 
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smothered sigh, he hurried back to the 
hall, which was again beginning to echo 
with dispute and clamour. He made his 
way upstairs to the little half-moon plat 
form, and waited impatiently till Neilson 
had finished a wild, rambling address. 

■ Gentlemen ! ' he cried. ' I do not again 
come to disturb you. I merely come to 
say that I have had a warning. The 
major has heard of our meeting here to- 
night ; his men will be here directly. We 
had better disperse. This will be the last 
meeting we can ever hold in the Tailors' 
Hall. Our movements here are too well 
watched.* 

Down went the forms, out went the 
tallow candles, men scrambled and stumbled 
over each other, some escaped by a back 
way, others got into the cellars, and then 
through a dark passage into a stable 
lane, while the majority slunk by twos 
and threes through the usual entrance by 
the iron gate, which they locked after 
them. In a few minutes the hall was 
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perfectly empty, noises and clamour had 
given place to silence and desertion. 

When the major's men forced their way 
in, they found nothing but smouldering 
embers, burnt-out candles and blackened 
papers. The Brethren congratulated them- 
selves on their fortunate escape, while 
Norah, the author of it, was tossing on her 
sleepless pillow at Dominick Street, and 
vainly calling on Shawn to speak to her as 
he had once done. Alas ! he seemed so 
many miles away, and yet, Dublin held 
both him and her. 
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" We have been agreeably surprised, and have no hesitation in placing 
this latest work far beyond her previous novels."— Z2oyd['«. 

F. V. White U Oo.| 81, Southampton Street, Strand. 



P, V. WHITE & Co.*B Select Novels. 



*A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence Marryat, 
Author of "PhylUda," "Facing the FootUghts," 

&C,y SOC.f &<i. 

" Deserves to be ranked as the most artistic and altnc^etber the best 
work of fiction its clever and prolific author has yet written." 

Scotsman. 

** A really charming story, full of delicate pathos and quiet humour, 
pleasant to read, and pleasant to remember." — John Bull, 

" * A Broken Blossom' is a pleasantly told tale, and will doubtless 
find acceptance with many." — Morning Post, 

♦SWEETHEART AND WIFE. By Lady Con- 
STANCE Howard, Author of "Mollie Darling," 
&c., &c. 

"The story fix)m first to last is attractive, and cannot fail to com- 
mand wide favour. . . . There is, indeed, throughout the whole of the 
story a most unusual power, not only of language but of imagination, 
and the tender pathos, which is introduced in no laboured fashion, 
adds a charm which it is difficult to describe, but impossible for the 
reader not to appreciate." — Whitehall Review. 

** There is a genuine fiavour of the old-fashioned romance in it which 
is too frequently lacking in what may be termed the latter-day novel." 

Court Circular. 

" * Sweetheart and Wife* is a love idyll, skilfully painted in the 
midst ot many people and many scenes, described by one who writes 
with that very rare attribute of the modern novelist — knowledge of, 
and familiarity with, the society she pictures." — Life. 

" So many pretentious people write stupidly and ignorantly of 
fashionable life that it is a real pleasure to come across a novel by one who 
is thoroughly familiar with Society and all its little vanities. From 
this point of view * Sweetheart and Wife* is a book which is likely to 
be in great demand at the circulating libraries for some time to come. 
It is a love story, told with. charming simplicity and not a little power. 
Many of the descriptions are full of picturesque beauty, the dialogue is 
strikingly natural, and the plot is consistently and cleverly developed. 

Society. 
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4 F. V. WHITE & Co.'8 Select Noyels. 

♦TWO MEN AND A MATT), By Habbiett Jay, 
Author of "The Queen of Connaught," "Madge 
Dunraven," "The Priest's Blessing," Ac., &^ Ac. 

" Compared with the former works of the authoress of ' The Qoeen 
of Comianght' this novel most be pronoonced second to none." 

Orafikie, 

" The gradual bmlding up of the incidents preceding the wedding 
and the dim foreshadowing of catastrophe are managed with such skill 
as to produce the greatest excitement of expectation." — Sunday Timet. 

"Abounding in pathetic incidents and strongly dramatic situations." 

NoHh British Daily MaiL 

PHYLLIDA. By Flobence Mabbyat, Author of 
"My Sister the Actress," "A Broken Blossom,*' 
Ac., Soc,f &c. 

'* This is one of the most fascinating and interesting novels we hare 
met with for a long time." — Sunday Times. 

" This is the best of Miss Marryat's works ; the plot is original and 
fiBmtastic, full of spirit and vitality. ' Phyllida* is decidedly one of the 
best novels of the season." — Court JoumaL 

"'Phyllida' is a novel of which the author may justly be proud." 

Mominy PosL 

It is brightly written and thoroughly readable.** — Lloyd^s. 

* Phyllida' has all the advantage which a very striking and dramatic 
opening can give it." — John Bull, 
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F. V. WHITE ft Co.'8 Select NoYels. 6 

BARBARA'S WARNING. By Mbs. Houstoun, 
AutHor of " Becommended to Mercy," " Lost in the 
Crowd," Ac., &c. 



SOME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mes. Eiloart, 
Author of " The Dean's Wife," " How He Won Her," 

&C,f &C,f &c. 

"... The book is well worth perasing.'' — John JBull. 

^'Soxne of Oar Girls' most 'he commended ag a book with an 
nnusnaUj good purpose, and as quite interesting enough to deserve the 
attention of the others of ' onr girls* to whom it appeals."— (7^5e. 

"The freshness, the purity, the simplicity of style, the truth and the 
directness of purpose which always characterise Mrs. Biloart*s novels 
make them very enjoyable reading; and in all these points ' Some of 
Our Girls' is foUy up to the level of its predecessors • • . and few who 
take up the book will lay it down without feeling that the author has 
contributed to their intellectual enjoyment." — Scotsman, 

A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. By Mbs. Alex- 
ANDBB FsASBB, Author o£ ^'Guardian and Lover," 
«A Fatal Passion," Ac. 

F. V. White U Co., 81, Southampton Street, Strand. 



6 F. V. WHITE & Co.'s Select Novels. 

THE PRIEST'S BLESSING. By Harriett Jay, 
Author of " Two Men and a Maid," '< The Queen of 
Connaught," &c. 
(Dedicated to the Right Hon. W..E. Fobstsb^ M.P.) 



« 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Told with much pathos and power.'* — Era, 



" We can say for ourselves that we have read its three hundred pages 
with unfailing interest.** — Saturday Review, 



" It is an interesting story, and thoroughly well worth the perusal 
of all who have the welfare at Ireland and the Irish honestly at heart." 

Sunday Times. 

"Intimate knowledge of the national character is shown by the 
writer, who inscribes her book to Mr. Forster in earnest and some- 
what impulsive language." — Daily Telegra>ph. 

** Miss Harriett Jay is already so well known to the public as a perfect 
mistress of style, that we need bestow no greater praise upon the little 
volume before us than by saying that in this respect it fully justifies the 
reputation acquired by the author of 'The Queen of Connaught.' 
... Is well and boldly written." — Court Journal. 

" Miss Jay paints with graphic power the scenes of the story, and 
some of her descriptions of events and incidents are most vigorous and 
refreshing in their terse eloquence.*' — Nonconformid. 

" Any one who wishes to realise the mischief which may be done by 
the ceaseless plotting of the Catholic priests cannot do better than read 
* The Priest's Blessing.* '*—Lloyd?8, 

" The novel is certain to attract exceptional attention." — Ghraphio. 

F. V. White & Co., SI, Southampton Street, Strand. 



F. V. WHITE & Co.'s Popular Novels. 



POPULAR 28. NOVELS. 



A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence Mab- 
BYAT, Author of " My Sister the Actress,*' " Phyllida," 
<&c., &G, In picture boards, 2s. ; post free, 2s. 4d. 

" Desenres to be ranked as the most artistic and altog^ether the best 
work of fiction its clever and prolific author has yet written.'* 

Sootamcm, 

*' A really charming story, ftill of delicate pathos and quiet humour, 
pleasant to read, and pleasant to remember.*' — John Bull, 

THE DEAN'S WIFE. By Mrs. Eeloart, Author 
of " How He Won Her," " Some of Our Girls," 
" My Lady Clare," Ac., Ac. In picture boards, 2s. ; 
post free, 2s. 4d. 

"Any reader who wants a good story thoroughly well told cannot do 
better than read * The Dean's Wife.' *'^John BuU, 

MY SISTER THE ACTRESS. By Florence 
Mabbyat, Author of " Phyllida," "How They LoTed 
Him," <Sx;., <&c. In picture boards, 2s. ; post free, 2s. 4d. 

" Will be read through with avidity."^Co«r< Jowrnal, 

" ' My Sister the Actress' is infinitely above the average run of novels. 
• A skilfully told and remarkably interesting story which will add 
to Miss Marryat's reputation."* — Cowrt Ciroular, 

** The tone of the book is distinctly wholesome." — ScoUman* 

" It is both clever and amusing." — Daily Newt, 

TWO MEN AND A MAED. By Harriett Jay, 

Author of " The Queen of Connaught," " My Con- 
naught Cousins," <Sx;. In picture boards, 2s. ; post 
free, 2s. 4d. 

" Compared with the former works of the authoress of ' The Queen 
of Connaught' this novel must be pronounced second to none." 

Graphic^ 



F. V. White As Co., 81, Southampton Street, Strand. 



V. y. WHXTB Ac Oa.*B VopaHmt Vorels. 



POPULAR 28. HOVELS. 



•*9^ 



AN INNOCENT SINNER. By Mabel Colldib, 
Author of "< Too Bed a Dawn,'* <'In the Flower of 
Her Youth," &c In picture boardsi 2m. ; post free, 
28.4cL 



"Km OoQiof, w1m> wrikes with cometnem and figoor, has ehosen 
in 'An Innooent ffinner^ to idy for infcefert on an entiiely new oom- 
bination of dicamftanoes. Thia . . • la elaborated with some akilL'' 



M' 



Thinkeri^ who are not too wise in their own ooneeit^ will give the 
book a nnich higher place in their esteem than ia nsoaOy aooorded to 
a work of fiction. • • . The book it one that ooght to he both read and 
■tndied.*— Fit^eio^I Meview. 

"Decidedly remaricable, and very well worth reading."— JforaM;^ 

"Of peculiar originality and power • . • For her freedom from ex- 
traTagance in dealing with a topic which makes extravagance an 
almost irrenatible temptatioin, Miss Collins mnst be e^ecially com- 
flwnied.''— &2O60. 

"Mnst certainly be aoqiatted of any tendency to the conventional 
or commoi9laee-'>4he besetting sin of the noreOsts of the day, . . . 
The situation it, no donbt, a delicate one, hot we do not think the 
anthor's treatment of it can be fidrly objected to on the score of pro- 
{frlety or good taste." — Chrapkio. 

^Iliere are both prettiness and ingenuity in the novel which 
MiBi Mabel Collins, the clever daughter of a gifted fiither, has 
written — * An Innocent Sinner/ j^There la a grace and a power, as well 
as a strangeness, about the J>ook {which will secure for it many 
readers."— TForW. 

F. v. White Sd Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 



V. V. WHITB ft Oo.'s Popular ICatrelB. 9 



POPULAR 2s. NOVELS. 
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HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Eiloabt, Author 
of " The Dean's Wife," " My Lady Clare," " Some of 
Our Girls," &c., &c. 

In picture boards, 2s. ; post free, Ss* 4d. 

A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. ALEXAin>BR 
Frasbb, Author of "A Professional Beauty," 
^' Ghiordian and Lover," ^., &o. 

In picture boards, 2s. ; post free, 2s. 4d. 

SINK OR SWIM. By Mrs. Houstoun, Author of 
'* Recommended to Mercy," '^ Lost in the Crowd," &c. 

In picture boards, 2s. ; post free, 2d. 4d. 

EYRE OF BLENDON. By Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of '^ Friends and 
Lovers," " AUerton Towers,"j^&c., Ac. 

In picture boards, 2s. ; post free, 2s. 4d. 

GUARDIAN AND LOVER. By Mrs. Alexander 
Frasbb, Author of " A Peeress of 1882," •* A Pro- 
fessional Beauty," &o,, &o. 

In picture boards, 2s. ; post free, 2s. 4d. 
F. V. White ft Co., 81, Southampton Street, Strand. 



10 F. V. WHITE ft Go.'B Popular Novels. 



POPULAR 28. NOVELS. 



THEEE FAIR DAUGHTERS. By Laubencb 
Brookb, Author of " The Queeu of Two Worlds," &€• 
lu picture boards, 2s. ; post free, 2s. 4d. 

"This is % noYel wliich shows real literary skin and no small 
acquaintance with his craft in its aathor." — Spedaiar. 

"Mr. Brooke has told well what he had to tell, and has produced 
three readable volames, natural, entertaining, and fairly artistic. . . . 
' Three Fair Daoghters' is a pretty and a prettily-written tale.** 

^thsUlSB KM. 

"A vein of pleasant hnmoor and lively fiuicy runs through this story 
from beginning to end." — Qiteen.. 

" Laurence Brooke is a brilliant writer." — Court JoumaL 

** There is not a doll page in the whole three ycdnmes." — Scoiinum. 

** In famishing light, pleasant reading and drawing liyely pictures 
of modem society, Mr. Brooke has few rivals." — Mormng PoH. 



SWEETHEART AND WIFE. By Lady Oon- 

8TANCB HowABD, Author of '^ Mollio Darling," &c. 

In picture boards, 2s. ; post free, 2s. 4d. 

" The story from first to last is attractive, and cannot fidl to com- 
mand wide favour. . . . There is, indeed, throughout the whole of tha 
story a most unusual power, not only of language but of imagination, 
and the tender pathos, which is introduced in no laboured fashion, 
adds a charm which it is difficult to describe, but impossible for the 
reader not to appreciate." — Whitehall Review. 

'*' There is a genuine flavour of the old-fashioned romance in it which 
is too frequentiy lacking in what may be termed the latter-day noveL" 

Court Circular, 

F. V. White ft Co., 3I9 Southampton Street, Strand. 



p. V. WHITE & Co.'s Popular Novels. ll 

POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 

LIBRARIES. 
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A FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE. By Mrs. Alex- 
ANDEB Fbaseb, Author of " A Peeress of 1882," " A 
Fatal Passion," &c. 3 vols. 

POPPY. By Mrs. Beresford (Flora Hayter), 
Author of "All Among the Barley," &c. 3 vols. 

A MOMENT OF MADNESS. By Florence 
Mabbtat, Author of "The Root of all Evil," 
" Phyllida," " A Broken Blossom," " My Sister the 
Actress," " Facing the Footlights," &c., &c. 3 vols. 

" Our author writes in a lively and agreeable manner, and there is 
nothing in these volomes which may not be read with pleasore."— 
Ac<idemy, 

LOVE AND ITS COUNTERFEIT. By Alice 
Bbbnabd. 3 vols. 

VICTOR OR VICTIM I By John Saunders, 
Author of "Abel Drake's Wife," Ac. 1 vol. 



F. V. White ft Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 



IS F. ▼. WHITE it Oo.'s Popular Vovels. 

POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 

LIBRARIES. 
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MONORIEFFE'S SECOND WIFE. By Lolo, 
Author of "A Cruel Secret," "Was Hers the 
Yajiltr* Ac ZroU. 

*. . . There are numy who wOI be deligfatod with ' Monierieffe'f 
Second Wife.' "-^FuiUe Opmiom. 

MISS STANDISH. By Miss A. Bewicke, Author 
of " Onwards, but Whither ?" Ac. 3 vols. 

AN APRIL DAY. By Phimppa Pbittie Jephson, 
Author of " Lord Farleigh/' &o. 2 vols. 

** . • . This graoeM story." — Aih&ntmm. 

"The stoiy in itself is very real, Aill of true pathos, and not devoid 
of power. ... It is graceful and charming from first to last." 

Momififf Post, 
"... It is altogether a pleasant story, pleasantly told, and worth 
spending an idle half-hour over." — WWshall Beview, 

"... It is charmingly and freshly told, the language is easy and 
refined . . . there is a natural and pictorial grace about the book." 

St, Stephen's Seoieio, 
" • . . The book is never dulL . « . The tone of the story is whole- 
some, unaffected, and pleasant throughout.'* — John Suit, 

"... This novel will be found attractive, and frill of romance.'* 

JPublio Opiwhn, 

FRANK AYBTON. By Mas. J. M. M. Hewett. 

iTOl. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 

LIBRARIES. 
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IN THE FLOWER OF HER YOUTH. By 

Mabel Collins, Author of ''Too Bed a Dawn," 
** An Innocent Sinner/' &o. 8 toIs. 

" Miss Collios's ably-written story is likely to be well received.** 

Athenmum, 

"Miss Collins is aoqairinff more strength and facility as she con- 
tinnes in authorship. The tale before ns hfw some weU-conceived sitna- 
tions." — Academy, 

" Miss Collins has evidently thrown her whole heart into her work, 
for many passage are full of eloqaenoe and fire. The pathetic scenes 
are composed with a power of detail that in many cases will thrill the 
reader. Engrossing as are the first and second volumes, the third far 
excels either. .... Miss Collins is the author of several stories of 
fiction, for which she has obtained the crood opinion of her admirers, 
but ' In the Flower of Her Touth' far excels her former efibrts." — 
Public Opinion* 

" Miss Collins may certainly be congratulated on having maintained, 
so fiur as the story itself is concern^, the orig^inaUty cS style which 
distinguishes her previous books."-r^oAn Bull, 

"Brough, however, is sketched with so much fidelity that the 
portrait will certainly be recognised by those who remember the 
brilliant^ genial, and jovial original who, not so many years ago, used 
to shoulder his way luong Fleet-street and the Strand, and was once, 

by the way, a familiar figure in the streets of Nottingham The 

description of Siena is charming — a complete picture without dry 
detailed literalness, and replete with poetic feeling. * In the Flower 
of Her Youth' is in almost all respects an able, and in many respects s 
powerfdl, book." — Nottingham Daily Chtardian. 

ON DANGEROUS GROUND. By Miss Edith 
Stewabt Dbbwbt. 8 vols. 

F. V. White Sd Co., 81, Soutliampton Street, Strand. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 

LIBRARIES. 



SECOND EDITION OF 

A PEERESS OF 1882. By Mbs. Ai^exander 
F&A8EK, Author of ^ Guardian and LoTer/' " A Pro- 
fessional Beauty/' &c 3 vols. 

"A wide popularity tomj safdy be anticipated.** — Morning Post, 
** Those who delight in love atories have a feast in store in these 
three Totames^'— Modem Soeietg, 



THIRD EDITION OF 

FACING THE FOOTLIGHTS. By Florence 

Marbyat, Author of " My Sister the Actress," " A 
Broken Blossom," &c. 3 vols. 

" ' Facing the FootUghts,' as its name indicates, is highly melodra- 
matic." — Athen<Bwm, 

"... Is at once an entertaining and well-written romance. . . . 
The characters are admirably drawn. . . . We mnst congratulate the 
authoress on the production of a really excellent novel.*' 

Court Circular, 
"... The story is interesting and well worked out." 

8t, Jame^s Chzette, 

FRIENDS AND LOVERS. By Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of "Denis Donne," 
" Allerton Towers," &c., &c. 3 vols. 

" The incidents of the story become most interesting from the charm 
of the writer's style.'* — Queen. 

"... Will be welcomed by the large circle of Mrs. Oudlip's admirers. 
It is certainly in all respects equal to its now numerous predecessors, 
and in many points superior to many." — Graphic, 

"Mrs. Pender Cudlip's tale has great variety of scene and incident. 
. . . None of the usual materials for the making of a good novel are 
absent in * Friends and Lovers/ and the author has shown mncb skill 
in weaving a more than usually complicated plot. This, united to the 
writer's style, always full of movement and brightness, wiU insure a 
large circle of readers for her latest work," — Morning Post, 

F. V. White & Co., 81, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

OUR TOUR IN SOUTHERN INDIA. By Mbs. 
J. C. MxTREAT Aynslet, Author of " Our Visit to 
Hindostan," &c. 1 vol., demy 8vo, doth, 10s. 6d. 

UNCLE ANTONY'S NOTE BOOK. By Mary 

Cattmont. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Post free, 
2s. 9d. 

** Miss Caumont has prodaced a volume of charming little stories 
for children, fall of genuine pathos and dealing with subjects and 
incidents such as young readers can appreciate." — Scotsman, 

" This little volume of tales for young folks is well written. . . . We 
can heartily recommend * Uncle Antony's Note Book' for the amuse- 
ment it affords and the sound moral it conveys." — Court Journal, 

UNCLE GRUMPY, and other Plays for Jnvenile 
Actors and Actresses. By B. St. John Cosbst. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. Post free, 2s. 3d. 

" A pleasant little work, which will be a valuable acquisition to boys 
and girls in holiday time. The plays are bright and humorous, and, 
as set forth on the title-pa^e, may be easily learned, easily acted, and 
easily mounted." — Liverpool JDaiU/ Post, 

"As a book of parlour theatricals it is admirably suited to its pur- 
pose." — Duwke Advertiser, 

HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY FOR THE NON- 
CHEMICAL. By A. J. Shilton, P.C.S. . Crown 8vo. 
Limp cloth, 2s. Post free, 2s. 4d. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF FRED- 
Gt, BURNABT, Col. Commanding the Royal Horse 
Guards Blue, Author of "A Ride to Khiva." In 
Picture Cover, Is. Post free. Is. 2d. 

A REVIEW OF THE BELT TRIAL. With List 
of Witnesses Examined, and a Sketch of the life of 
Mr. Belt, &c., &c. Price Is. Post free, Is. 2d. 

F. V. White & Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
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PEERESS AND PLAYER. By Flobencb 
Masbyat. 3 Tols. 

JENIFER. Bj Annie Thomas. 3 vols. 

WAS IT WORTH THE COST t By Mrs. Eiloabt, 
Author of " The Dean's Wife," Ac 3 vols. 

ON FOREIGN SOIL. By Miss M. Montgomebt 

Campbell, Author of ** Amico's Little GirL" 3 vols. 

TRUE TO THE CORE. By Miss C. J. Hamii,ton, 

2 vols. 

FORBIDDEN TO MARRY. By Mrs.;G. Linnaeus 
Banks, Author of *^ The Manchester Man." 3 vols. 

UNDER THE LASH. By Mrs. Houstoun, 
Author of ^^ Lost in the Crowd," <&c., <&c. 2 vols. 

UNDER THE BAN. By Charles Gibbon, 
Author of " Auld Eobin Gray," Ac. 3 vols. 

HIS DEAREST WISH. By Mrs. Hibbert Ware, 
Author of " The King of Bath," Ac. 3 vols. 

ONLY AN ACTRESS. By Edith Stewart 
Dbewby, Author of ^' On Dangerous Ground," Ac. 

3 vols. 



F. V. White Sc Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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